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‘could have seen nothing of it; but on the 


The Abbey and the Coronation Ceremony. 


HE great ceremony 
ia Westminster 
Abbey on the gth 
may be said to 
have been a 
splendid success, 
both in regard to 
picturesque effect 
and in view of 
the fact that, as 

far as we could perceive—for one cannot see 

all over a transeptal church except from one 
point—there was not a hitch in the per- 
formance of the ceremony, which speaks 
very well for the care with which everything 
was prepared and rehearsed. Nor, we 
believe, was there anything in the way of an 
accident among the numerous audience. 
Given the condition that the Abbey 
Church was to be treated as a spectacular 
area—on which we have something to say 
afterwards—the Office of Works, in whose 
hands the interior was we believe unre- 
servedly placed, may be congratulated on the 
manner in which the seating and the decora- 
tion were carried out. The architectural 
design of the building was of course practi- 
cally ignored, but that was inevitable under 
the conditions given. The aisles were 
reduced to double-tiered slopes of seating, 
the upper tier of which rose nearly to the 
apex of the arcade ; the piers rose from the 
midst of this as from a sea of brilliant dresses 
and upholstery. A great portion of the tran- 
septs was also double-tiered, the upper story 





of seats however, not extending up to the 
‘atmosphere of ordinary life into a temple of 


crossing. The area of the crossing was the 
ceremonial centre of things. Nearly under 
the eastern arch was placed the throne on 
which the King was to sit during the 
most important portion of the investiture 
and the crowning; some little distance 
in the rear of this, and nearly under the 
western arch of the crossing, were the two 
State chairs which King and Queen were to 
occupy after the ceremony of crowning. | 


other hand they had the coup d'z7/ of the pro- 
cession up the nave, which must have had a 
fine effect ; but no one could see both. 

The decorative hangings in front of the 
tiers of seats were probably purposely kept 
rather quiet and low in tone, so as not to 
compete too much with the dresses, which 
gave the real splendour and colour to the 
scene. They consisted of dark and light 


}figured stuffs hung in alternation, with an 
‘effect which was rich and at the same time 


presence of 
richest 


quiet and subdued. The 
hundreds ot people wearing the 
and gayest dresses they could command, 
many of them curious and picturesque 
costumes of historic authenticity, and 
hardly to be worn except on an occasion 
such as this, produced on the mind a kind 
of impression of having got back for a 
moment to some great féte of the Middle 
Ages, when the upper classes, so far from 
eschewing splendour of costume, relied on 
it as one mark of distinction, The ladies’ 
dresses, it is true, brought one back to 
modernity, when seen near at hand; but 
the distant effect, from the south transept, 
of the brilliantly dressed assemblage in the 
gallery of the north transept, was splendid 
and quite harmonious as a whole. In a 
kind of private box arranged above the 
north stalls of the choir was visible the 
figure of an eminent R.A. with easel and 
palette, busily making coloured sketches of 
the scene, which we presume will be com- 
memorated in an important picture. It is 
certainly a scene to be remembered, and 
within the building everything seemed to be 
a complete whole; we had got out of the 


quasi-medizeval splendour, and one forgot 
the outside world altogether. When the 


‘crowd of spectators broke up the unifying 


element was lost; and it was a truly /fzarre 
effect, in the cloisters and in Dean’s-yard 
after the service, to see this crowd of people 


‘in all kinds of different types of costumes, 
| waiting for their very un-medizval carriages, 


and jostling with servants in the liveries of 


Thus the principal actors in this great scene | modern lackeydom. 


were brought within the view of as many as 
possible of the “ assistance.” Those occupy- | 


This was probably not only the best- 
managed but the most artistic of Coronations 


ing the nave westward of the choir screen/in the Abbey during the modern period of 


our history. Among other things, we could 
not but notice the high-class character of all 
the music employed at the service; some of 
the modern compositions, written for the 
occasion, perhaps smelt of the lamp a little 
too much—some of us could recall an old 
anthem to the words “I was glad” which 
has a good deal more of spontaneous in- 
spiration than the one with which we were 
served; still, it was all high-class music, 
written with serious intent and admirably 
executed, and probably this has hardly been 
the case in any Coronations held in the 
Abbey during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. But perhaps the most impressive 
element of all this great ceremonial! lies in 
the dignity and gravity of the wording of the 
time - honoured sentences in which the 
Sovereign is addressed at each step in the 
investiture. Consider for instance the 
address with which the symbolical sword is 
presented—“ with this sword do justice, stop 
the growth of iniquity, protect the Holy 
Church of God, help and defend widows 
and orphans, restore the things that are 
gone to decay, maintain the things that are 
restored, punish and reform what is amiss 
and contirm what is in good order: that doing 
all these things you may be glorious in 
virtue”; &c. It is impossible to carry to a 
loftier pitch the conception of the office of a 
ruler; and an even more grave emphasis is 
given in the succeeding presentation of the 
Imperial Orb with the cross on it, where the 
holder of it is exhorted to remember, when 
he sees this orb under the cross, how “ the 
whole world is subject to the power ard 
empire of Christ”; a sentiment certainly 
more medieval than modern, at least in 
connexion with a State ceremonial. 

And this leads us to the criticism which 
we would venture to make, both on moral 
and architectural grounds, as to the treat- 
ment of the Abbey on these occasions. This 
is not of course, a church journal, nor, in 
one sense of the words, a religious journal, 
and we do not meddle with questions either 
of creed or of ecclesiastical polity But we 
wish to range ourselves with those who 
take serious things seriously; and as a 
question of the fitness of things, we should 
be inclined to ask, considering that the 
Coronation service is in its character essen- 
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tially a religious service, and is meant to 
be so, and is accordingly held in the 
most ancient and venerable church of 
the capital, originally founded by an 
English King—is it the most suitable way 


of treating the Abbey, to do everything] ~ 


that can well be done to destroy its 
ecclesiastical character for the occasion, and 
transform it, as far as possible, into a 
theatre? That is what it really comes to; 
and we would suggest that as this is in- 
tended to be a religious service, the church 
should be left as a church, and the specta- 
tors be content to be seated as in a church, 
and leave the building in its natural archi- 
tectural dignity and solemnity, instead of 
covering up all its architecture by temporary 
erections of a decidedly unecclesiastical 
character. A dais might be formed at the 
crossing to enable the chief ceremony to be 
better seen, but that would not materially 
interfere with the character of the building. 
Of course fewer spectators could be accom- 
modated ; but they would become a “con- 
gtegation "and not an “ audience,” 

From the point of view of the fitness of 
things, too, it might surely be asked whether 
it is entirely suitable that a building intended 
for daily religious service should be closed 
to worshippers for the best part of a year, 
merely for the purpose of providing seats 
for an audience for one day. The Abbey, as 
a church, could be prepared for the ceremony 
in a week, without interrupting the services. 
All this time is required only to transform 
it into a theatre, and to destroy almost all 
its resemblance to a church. The ceremony 
would be far more really impressive if the 
Abbey Church were left to appear as what 
it really is, instead of being transmogritied 
and secularised in appearance. 

Then there comes the question of the 
Abbey as a fabric—a question which at all 
events is entirely within our province. So 
far as we were able to observe, the tempo- 
rary galleries were fitted into their places 
between the piers in a careful manner, and 
it is to be hoped that the building will not be 
found, this time, to have sustained any 
material injury; but it seems impossible 
that such an amount of work can 
have been erected in the interior 
without leaving some of its mark be- 
hind it; not to speak also of the danger 
of fire when such a forest of timber is 
stacked in the building. And then there 
comes the question, how often is this to 
happen? The last reign was fortunately a 
very long one, and after an interval of more 
than sixty years this great installation 
may not have seemed out of the way. 
But whatever our wishes for the 
longevity of the present Sovereign, we 
know that he cannot in the nature of things 
reign for anything like the period allotted to 
his predecessor ; and if we were to have a 
succession of comparatively short reigns, 
and the Abbey were tu be knocked about 
and disguised in this way every time, it would 
suffer most seriously, in its appearance 
certainly, and perhaps in its structure also. 

We hope therefore that the next Corona- 
tion may be made the occasion for establish- 
ing a precedent for holding the ceremony in 
the Abbey as a church, and simply as it 
stands (merely seating the nave); a pro- 
cedure which will be much more suitable 
from the architectural, the structural, and, in 


our opinion, from the religious point of view 
also. 








THE MONASTERY OF ST. LUKE OF 


STIRIS. 

; wy INCE the eleventh century there 
SS has existed in a remote region of 
NewA the province of Phocis, on the 

north of the Gulf of Corinth, a 
remarkable example of Byzantine architec- 
ture of the eleventh century, which, even 
since the days when the cultivated portion 
of Western European society began to look 
upon ancient buildings as things, has re- 
mained almost unknown save for the occa- 
sional notice, unaccompanied by adequate 
illustration, of some archeologist or man of 
letters who had wandered out of the beaten 
track. This is the Monastery of St. Luke 
of Stiris, a saint of the Greek Church born 
in Macedonia towards the close of the 
ninth century; who became a_ typical 
holy man, seeking solitude and retirement 
from the world, in which search he eventually 
settled in this out-of-the-way region in 
Phocis, where he died in the middle of the 
tenth century. It is probable, it is indeed a 
tradition, that a church dedicated to Saint 
Barbara (why to that saint io particular is 
not evident) was by his desire erected near 
the spot where he dwelt. That church, if it 
was built, no longer exists, but a monastery 
arose on the spot, with two churches, or a 
double church, attached to it, one of which 
in all probability stands on the site of the 
original one built by order of the saint, from 
whom the monastic establishment takes its 
name. 

Of the monastery, little of the original 
buildings remain, but the double church 
stands in a fair state of preservation, con- 
sidering its age, and appears to be a remark- 
able example of Byzantine art, of which, 
through the fine illustrative and descriptive 
volume of Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley,* 
those who have not personally visited it can 
now for the first time obtain an adequate 
idea. It is indirectly owing to the 
establishment of the British School at 
Athens that we owe this exhaustive study 
and illustration of a building the interest ot 
which is entirely different from that 
which attaches to the monuments of 
classic Greece. It was undoubtedly for 
the study of the latter that the School 
was at first and ostensibly founded; it 
seems to have been to these two of 
its members that it occurred that the 
later ecclesiastical remains at Athens 
were also worthy of study and illustration. 
The attention directed to them is not indeed 
entirely new. Just sixty years ago Con- 
chaud issued his work, “Choix d'Eglises 
Byzantines en Gréce,” a thin folio fairly 
illustrated as far as plans and architectural 
views were concerned, but displaying none of 
the interest in Byzantine detail which archi- 
tectural students of the present day feel. 
He, though visiting Greece for the pur- 
pose of studying Byzantine churches, 
missed this remarkable example in Phocis, 
to which probably there was nothing to 
guide him. Another French writer, though 
not witha French name, M. Diehl, a member 
of the French School at Athens, published a 
paper upon it among the publications of his 
school, which we have not seen; our 
present authors give it high praise in regard 

* “The Monastery of St. Luke of Stiris, i i 
the dependent Monastery of St. Sidhahateaee means 
near Skripou, in Berotia.” By Robert Weir Schultz and 


Sidney Howard Barnsley, lately members of the British 
School at Athens. Published for the Committee of the 











School by Macmillan & Co. London: 1901. 
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to the author’s analytical description of the 
iconography, but as it contained no j!!ystra- 
tions save the plan and a few outlines in’ the 
text, there was ample room for a '|fully 
illustrated monograph, and this the two 
ex-members of the British School at Athens 
have now furnished, and so completely as to 
leave little to be done after them. 

The plan of the two churches, which we 
are enabled to give, presents a curious 
puzzle, in the apparently quite unreasonable 
distortion of the lines of the smaller church 
The authors go into the explanation ot this 
in a passage which is an interesting and 
clever piece of architectural reasoning. 

The two plans, as will be seen, represent 
different but familiar types of Byzantine 
planning. The larger is the type witha 
broad low dome covering the central space 
and abutting against long piers ; the smaller 
church represents the type in which a sma!i 
dome raised on a high drum is supported on 
four pillars in the centre of floor ; the dome, 
or rather cupola, rising high above the rest 
of the roofs. As these two types occur at 
the same periods, they do not in themselves 
afford any evidence as to which of the 
churches was first built, though the awkward 
manner in which the two are connected 
renders it extremely improbable that they 
were built together; and the fact that the 
north-eastern wall of the large church is out 
of parallel with the adjoining wall would in 
itself lead to the conclusion that the smaller 
church existed first, with a different orienta- 
tion from that adopted for the larger one. 
After carefully examining the building at the 
junction of the two churches, however, the 
authors came to the conclusion, for reasons 
stated on p. 22 of their book and illus- 
trated by an enlarged plan of the walls at this 
point, that though a church then existed on 
the site of the smaller one it was not the 
church now standing ; but that after the build- 
ing of the large church the smaller one, which 
may have become ruinous, was rebuilt, but 
for convenience sake the old foundations of 
the north and south walls were followed. 
At the same time the cross walls of the 
narthex and the east end, and the centra) 
piers, were set out on lines nearly paralle! 
(and probably intended to be quite so) to the 
cross walls of the larger church, with the object 
of bringing the smaller one a little more into 
uniformity with the lines of the larger one. 
This reasoning seems the best explanation, 
and a tolerably probable one, of the curious 
obtuse angle formed by the longitudinal and 
the transverse lines of the small church. I» 
the latter the cross would no doubt origiua.ly 
have been normal to the east and west axis 
line. The authors draw attention to the 
lines of an old foundation, shown by 
single lines outside the smaller plan (5 !t- 
6 in. from the north-east angle of the 
church and 2 ft. from the south-east angle) 
as possibly indicating the origina! line ol 
the east wall; but this would be as much 
out of right angle one way as the existing 
crosswalls are the other way ; and we should 
be inclined to think that the existing 
line of the north and south walls is the same 
as that of the previous church; if the 
original lines were deviated from at all, the 
walis might as well have been brought '9 
line with those of the large church, In the 
main, however, we have little doubt that the 
authors’ reasoning is right, and that this 
small church is a rebuilding on the lines o! 4 





previous one, but with the line of the cross 
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walls altered to agree as far as possible allowed us to reproduce from the original it seems pr ybable that thes 
with the large church. And if so, we may drawing, sufficiently illustrates the con- the date of the building itse!l. Among 


add the conclusion that this earlier small 
church was the actual church traditionally 
erected, as before mentioned, by the wish 
or Command of the Saint himself. 

The admirably drawn isometrical section, 


which authors and publisher have kindly 


structional system of the two churches (see 
lithographs); and the section and elevation 
give a general idea of the architectural 
treatment, As usual in Byzantine churches, 
the interior of the large church is encrusted 
with marble panelling and mosaics, though 


numercus coloured drawings is one showing 


the marble pavement o! 


which the broader surfaces appear to consist 


largely of a warm-tinted yellowish mar! 
divided into large paneis ‘y rder 
dark-green mottled marbie, wit ghte 
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coloured borders in some places, of a grey 


tint. The narthex is similarly treated in 
large squares of the yellowish marble with 
mottled borders; but it is noteworthy that 
the square spaces of the porches in 
the two transepts are treated with 
a much more minute and elaborate design 
ix marble inlay, of which a_ separate 
wuloured drawing is given on a larger scale 
(plate 31). This is a design in which the 
main lines are formed by two concentric 
circles, a pattern of eight subordinate circles 
growing out of the centre one and filling 
the space between them. The actual centre 
is a circular panel of dark green surrounded 
by successive zig-zagged rings of yellow, 
red, white, and black; and the spandrels 
formed between the circles in the outer por- 
tion are all filled up with varied geometrical! 
diapers. This pavement is quite a study in 
floor decoration, and the fact that these two 
rich pavements occur at the north and south 
transept entrances seems to indicate that 
these, and not the narthex entrance, 
were regarded as the most import- 
ant and sacred approaches. The marble 
pavement of the small church is also 
shown, to a much larger scale than that of 
the great church, evidently on account of the 
minute elaboration of the borders, the 
general design is in parallelograms of the 
yellowish marble, like that used in the great 
church, with dividing panels of darker and 
more strongly coloured mottled marble ; but 
these border panels have themselves borders, 
in minute and elaborate decorative patterns. 
A colour-printed section of the great church, 
looking east, shows the general scheme of 
colour in marbles and mosaics, and a section 
of a portion of the interior on a larger scale 
shows the character of the polychromatic 
design in a more effective and detailed 
manner than is possible on the smaller scale 
of the general section. These are very wel! 
done, and they must evidently represent an 
immense amount of careful and conscientious 
work in the preparation of the drawings. 

The texture of the outer surface of the 
walls, as indicated in the drawings, is very 
picturesque in appearance, partly from its 
very irregularity of construction. The mate- 
rials of the walls are blocks of marble 
removed from the site of the old city near 
the monastery, squared blocks of tufa stone, 
and very thin red bricks or tiles, with very 
thick mortar joints, the mortar joint usually 
as thick as the bricks it separates. ‘ The 
south and east walls of the small church are 
treated in a much more elaborate manner 
than the walls of the great church. Here 
only a few of the large angle blocks are of 
marble, the remainder being smaller blocks 
of tufa stone. A fine system of surface 
decoration is carried out on these walls. 
Between the courses are lines of brick zig. 
zags, and between the blocks in each course 
is a sma!! ornamental panel formed of bricks 
arranged in patterns, almost all of which are 
different.” A peculiar method of obtaining 
patterns on the ends of the bricks is described 
and illustrated. The bricks are about 1} in 
thick, the ends showing flush with the 
mortar ; and the ends are cut into patterns 
by simply splaying away portions of the 
edge. When they were subsequently bedded 
in the mortar only the cut ends show, the 
splayed-off portions being buried in the 
mortar. Plate 11 in the book shows the 
curious variety of effects obtained by this 
‘sans. Another peculiar source of effect 


is from the thin marble slabs which fill the 
lower portions of the window openings. 
These are carved with animals, or with 
patterns in interlacing ornament, the slabs 
being in their full thickness only about 
1} in., the sunk portions of the carving in 
many places leaves them only about 4 in. 
thick, and through these thinner portions a 
good deal of light penetrates. Thereis a sug- 
gestion in this as to the effect which may be 
obtained by the use of semi-transparent thin 
marble slabs ; a source of effect with which 
we have often thought that more might be 
done in modern buildings, where cost is no 
object. Some of the value of an illustrative 
work of this kind consists really in its sug- 
gestion of ideas which would be quite 
capable of being further worked out in 
modern architecture. Byzantine buildings 
are a store-house of suggestions in detail. 
In this respect we may notice the curious 
collection (plate 26) of capitals of smaller 
arcades and windows in the two churches; 
flat-shaped octagon shafts formed by cutting 
off the angles of a parallelogram, and capped 
with wedge-shaped cubical blocks expanded 
to a widely spreading abacus; these look 
like the erigines of one form of decorative 
Byzantine capital, but without the carved 
ornament. 

The window openings are partly filled (in 
the lower portion) with these semi-trans- 
parent slabs, four of which are seen in the 
west elevation in our plate; the middle 
portion is closed by shutters, those existing 
being of wood, but the authors are, we 
think, quite right in their conjecture that the 
shutters here were formerly of thin marble; 
the upper portions of the windows are 
marble plates pierced in various ways; 
sometimes merely with round openings 
equally spaced; in some cases the openings 
are connected by a surface ornament which 
unites them all into one design. This 
treatment is shown in the lithograph plate, 
reproduced from the original drawing, of 
the tympanum of the west doorway of the 
great church. In this case, as in some 
others, the circular openings are cusped. 
The authors, in their description ot the 
windows of this type, say, “These were 
commonly made of a hard plaster cast in a 
mould”; but it is not quite apparent 
whether “these” refers to the cuspings 
only or to the whole window head. 

The iconography of the great church is 
minutely described in the text, and accom- 
panied by a key plan showing the position 
of all the figures referred to. Unfortunately, 
many of the mosaics are gone, and in some 
places their original position has been filled 
up with fresco paintings ; but it is probably 
this partial destruction of the mosaics which 
has enabled the authors to trace out the 
method employed in fixing them. The 
foundation, they tell us, was a rough coat of 
plaster laid on the brickwork, roughened to 
receive a second coat of finer stuff, evidently 
of a quick-setting character. On this the sub- 
jects of the mosaics were sketched in tone 
with a brush, and the cubes pressed into 
this from the face, forcing up the stuff form- 
ing the matrix, so as to produce a key to 
hold the cubes. For the details as to the 
subjects we refer the reader to the book, 
Appended to the volume is a short chapter 
describing the smaller church of St. Nicolas 
in the Fields (rév cayriwy), near Skripou in 
Beotia, which was a dependency of the 
monastery of St. Luke of Stiris. The plan, 





similar to that of the great church at Phocie 


fitted upon an externally octagons m 
It is a well-proportioned church, 


drawing is given, shows fine desig 
workmanship. While referring to t 
may mention also as among. the 
interesting illustrations of the v 

large drawing on plate 21 of the «apit 
of a pillar in the smal] church at 
This, though showing the general out 
and proportion characteristic of a |'y 
capital, retains more of the reminisce 
the Classic capital than is) usual 
Byzantine work, only the angle volute 
resolved into the form of two thin and d 
cate spirals which nearly meet at 

angle of capital, but do not touch or merg 


instances of what we have before r 
as to the suggestiveness of Byzantine cet 
as a whole it is somewhat angular and 
in composition, but it contains the { 
tion of a novel treatment of the mater 
the Classic capital. 

While the authors and publishe: 
very liberally allowed us to rep: 


sufficient drawings to give the architectu: 
structure of the church, these form 
very smal! portion of the mass of illustrat 


included in this volume, which may 


monographs produced in this country 

late years, and brings before us full 11 

remarkable and interesting ancient build: 
which, from its out-of-the-way  positio: 
comparatively few 
are likely to have the opportunity 
examining for themselves. 





_ * 
eo 


ROMAN NOTES: 1602 


a busy period for builders 
those who have to do wit 
monumental part of the cit 
Each successive season the old | 
are being altered and modernised during ¢ 
absence of their owners—-native or for 
as the case may be—and in some t 
alterations are of a certain importanct 
these latter days of artistic refinement 
financial prosperity. 

The beautiful little palace of the 
nesina, that gem ot old Italian street ar 
ture, usually ascribed to Peruzzi, is st 
the hands of the restorers under the direct 
of the architect, Signor Gui. It would app 
to be Government property, and, as a cons 





to an extreme. When finished, it wil! pr 


wns 


one of the most interesting of street desig: 


(belonging to the Pope), one of the gra: dest 
of all the Roman palaces, has a squaiic 
neglected appearance, but still it has no need 
of any substantial repair. The same may 
said of the Palazzo Massino on the opposit« 
side of the way, another of Baldassare 
Peruzzi's designs. 

An interesting little house of the tou 


teenth century—-the Palazzo Anguillara, |! 
Trastevere—has recently been restored, an¢ 








though on a much smaller scale, is strikingly 


except that there is no narthex, and was 
almost undoubtedly an imitation of jt) jy) 
in section the drum of the dome is raised 
higher in proportion, and the cupola consists 
of a dome of semicircular section and play 


interior column and capital, of which a large 


into each other. This capital is one of the 


said to be one of the finest architectura 
trations of what is in every respect a ver 


architectural students 


UMMER-TIME in Rome is alway . 


et er ee 


— 


- 


quence, the work upon it is fitful and lengthy 


The neighbouring palace of the Cancellar « 
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ig now being fitted up as a museum for that 
portion of the city, At first sight one is 
struck by the singular resemblance to the 
“ Bargello” of Florence, although it is on a 
very much smaller scale. The same arcades, 
with octagonal columns, decorate the first 
floor of the interior courtyard—with the 
same sort of external staircase leading up to 
them. The whole forms an_ interesting 
sketch (of a restored kind) of Roman medi- 





eval work, and will be an object to attract 
students of that period, 

The interesting district of S. Martin di 
Monti has of late years been freed from the 
squalid accumulations of ruinous houses 
such as used to disfigure some parts of 
Rome, and the examples of mediimeva 
towers which still serve to mark the position 
of the feudal strongholds whence the barons 
terrorised the city have been made more 
visible. A few other interesting remains of 
massive brickwork in the style of the ancient 
Romans, although of medieval date (the 
local style of construction surviving through 
out the ages, as was so often the case 
former days) have been preserved t 
once turbulent “Rione” or district of the 
“ Monti,” 

A change is manifesting itself in 
tectural development of modern Rome. A 
the time of the unification of Italy—in t 
seventies and eighties of the ninetee! 
century—the vast speculation of the banks 
and landlords resulted in the creation of the 


immense quarters filled with “blocks ot 
late » + thom ase Nad ta the seen 
Nats —or, as they are caiied t mor 

grandiloquent Italian, ‘' Pala Many of 
these quarters, such as the Esquilino or the 
Prati di Castello, are st hiied with the 
unfinished blocks, now fallen to ruin and 


, 
looking rather like ancient remains bearded 
with the usual long grass and 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
city was overbuilt with accommodation f 
class of mercantile and bureaucratic employees 
which never reached those proportions ex- 
pected and hoped for by the rash spe: 
As a consequence the supply ot houses fai 
exceeded the demand, and the Government 
and public opinion had to intervene at this 
period of innumerable failures, and stem 


the tide of wild speculation and attendant 
3 
i 


disaster. Nowadays speculative buildings of 
a very different class are springing up. To 


meet the demands of an affluent class which 
is steadily increasing every year in Rome, 
the suburban properties outside several o! 
the gates are being sub-divided into small 
villa lots, and the well-to-do residents 
native and foreign—no longer content with 
the old-time style of living in the gloomy 
(and often very unhygienic) old palaces ot 
the old noblesse, are flocking out into these 
new villa suburbs. In other words, Rome 
is becoming like most other cities in this 


respect, and the people are beginning 
to build their homes along the innumerable 
tram-lines which now stretch out into the 
Campagna. Thirty years ago such a system 
would have been impossible: at that time 
there was still a sense of insecurity outside 
the walls of the city. Little can be said for 
the artistic or architectural character of these 
modern villas, which are of a very different 
type from the gigantic piles which were 
known as fhe Roman villas in olden days 
They are all in the inoffensive, uninteresting 
Style associated with Italy during the nine- 
teenth century, and for the present the sty/e 
nouveau of Northern Europe, which is dis- 
figuring so many towns of France and 





Germany, and has even penetrated as far as 
Turin, is not yet noticeable. 

The change in the manner of life of the 
Romans is associated with the formation of 
the new and splendid Museo Nazionale in 
the Baths of Diocletian. Here are being 
collected together the fragments of classical 
art unearthed during the past few years in 
the buildin; 
are added the small collections of indi- 


the old 


, of modern houses, and to them 





viduals Who, Having puied dow! 





vilias tor modern bu g estates, are at a 
loss where to house the ponderous marbles 
which used to be collected in such piaces 1n 
former time Of these collections the most 


surprising 1s the splendid gro ip ol marbles 
from the Villa Ludovisi, and the recently 
unearthed decorated tomb with its contents 
found on the Farnese property, near th 
Ponte Molle. 

; 


equal in interest to anything of the kind in 


The Ludovisi marbles are 


Rome, and their arrangement in the mono- 


toned halls of a museum certainly is an 


advantage for students, who can now study 
them without the disturbing surroundings 
t faded S| lendour in a neglected private 
ise 
The mmense 1 ent to Victor 
Emmanuel, which has bee sO ! y years 
course of erecti at the end of the 
Corso, st seems but half completed 
The unreasonable delay in the work 
affords the little halfpenny irnals « 
the city a ¢ Stant theme for gives upc the 
M Stry ol ib ( Work \ c rdir g t 
the latest reports in these s ces ol | ( 
t t 


nformation, it would appear that the colossal 
of the king, originaily 
designed by the deceased Venetian sculptor 


Chiaradia, is to undergo serious modifica- 


tions at the hands ol another sculptor named 
raller These alterations are presumably 


due to certain changes in public taste in 
such things during the past quarter of a 
The new model is to be completed 


} 


ithin two years and a hail—a suincientiy 


iberal allowance of time for an entirely new 
design, one would suppose. At present the 


emains of the Palazzo Torlonia, on one side 
of the Piazza Venezia, are being cleared away, 
and a portion of the Palazzo Venezia, on the 
opposite side of the new square, in front of 
e monument, will shortly share the 
same fate. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to criticise 


this tremendous national effort to perpetuate 


¢ 


the memory of a great revolution in its 


1 
“a 
a) 


t nt state. In one respect it represents 
the period which it is intended to com- 
nemorate. It was designed without any con- 
sideration for academic precedents, and the 
detail is evidently intended to be original 
and “emancipated.” But like most efforts 
of the kind the result is unsatisfactory 
ore especially as there is a want of 
t imagination which sometimes makes 
a 


h efforts interesting. he decora- 


tions are merely commonplace, and 
the jumbling up of the “ Orders” in the same 
story produces a meretricious appearance. 
The general effect of the monument with the 
long straight Corso in front of it will be a 
splendid example of the “ vista ’ treatment 
of city streets, and a striking addition to th 

large number of such streets already existing 
At night time these long new 


in Rome. 
streets in every direction, lit up with innu- 
merable lights, have a particularly surprising 
effect, and serve more than anything else to 
remind the visitor of the vast alterations 
which have]taken place in the famous old 


city since the disappearance of the tempora! 
power ot the Popes, 

The Koman antiquities of the classical age 
and the recent excavations conducted by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction are so much 
commented upon in other English journals that 





we need hardly refer to them. One monu 
ment of this period is exciting some loca! 
interest at present. The so-called Theatre 
of Marcellus, an interesting fragment of the 
Imperial age, has been cut up into squalid 
houses and Shops ayes ago, and, as there is 
some popular demand tor its conversion int 
a hational monument, the private owners of 
the property are desir¢ 


proht out of it as possible, and for that 


US Of Making as muci 


purpose are offering it for sale by auction. 
The Government will, of course, inter- 
vene, and those who purchase such a pro- 
perty will do so with the obligation to conform 
to the rigorous new law of June 12 last, 
which deals with such matters. 

The condition of the Tiber is a matter 
which is again exercising the minds of the 
Government and the public. It is singular 
that this river should have sunk into a con- 


ition of such uselessness since ancient 
times. Twenty centuries ago Kome owed 
much of its greatness to being a secure and 
inland seaport. At the present day the 
ruined wharves are incapable of accommo- 
lating more than a few fishing vessels, which 


manage to ascend the stream in spite of the 


constantly shifting sandbanks. This chok- 
ng of the river and destruction of once 
flourishing industries has been more especially 


noticeable during the last few years, in spite of 
etiorts to avert the evil, and the embanking 
of the river within the city boundary seems 
rather to have increased it than otherwise. 
Filty years ago it was still possible to trans 
immense monolithic lumns used 
in rebuilding St. Paul’s outside the Walls by 
water carriage to Rome, and about that time 
also the great Prince Torlonia was enabled, 
by means of the Tiber and its confluent, the 
Aniene, to 


port the 


transport the marbles and 
obelisks from Egypt which adorn his villa at 


Sacco Pastore. Nowadays the 





vessels can hardly reckon on more than a 
metre of water in summer time, and in a few 
more years even this trifling navigation wi 
be abandoned, unless the Government makes 
a serious effort to restore the river 


—_ 
i ain 





NOTES. 


GENERAL political changes do 


7 Sg * not come within the province ot 
this journal, but two of the 

recent alterations in the Administration are 
noteworthy. Lord Windsor has succeeded 


Mr. Akers-Douglas at the Office of Works, 
The new First Commissioner, | 
owner of a large property and interested to 
some extent in the fine arts, is more likely to 
take a broad and liberal view of his work 
than a gentleman who had been simply and 
solely a capable party official. Lé 
too, comes to the post not jaded by Parlia- 
mentary work, and with a fresh mind. The 
other appointment to be noted is that of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain to be Postmaster- 
General. The Post Office frequently is 
unreasonably blamed for trifling 
which can hardly be avoided in a Depart- 
ed with so many details. Ihe 
the management of the 


ment con’ 
really weak place in 
Post Office is a dislike to large changes, and 
an incapacity to recognise the needs of 





} h ~ herlain 
men of business, Mr. Austen Chamberiain 
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possesses a good deal of his father's vigour, 
and it may be hoped that he will impress on 
the permanent officials the necessity of being 
up to date. 


Tue recent Parliamentary re- 

Technical : 
Education turn showing the amount spent 
Expenditure. on technical education by Local 
Authorities in England and Wales is of more 
than usual interest in view of the legislation 
which is now pending. 
the total amount expended on technical 
education in England, and exclusive of the 
sums allocated to intermediate and technica! 


education under the Welsh Intermediate | 


Education Act, 1880, was something over 
one million. This amount is no doubt in- 
sufficient for a country such as England, but 
it may certainly be doubted whether full 
value has been obtained for this compara- 
tively moderate sum. It is important to 
note that the sum of sixty thousand pounds 
odd, a portion of the amount which forms 
the residue received under the Local 
Taxation Act (Customs and Excise), was 
appropriated to the relief of the rates. 
Under the Bill before Parliament, Local 
Authorities will in future be obliged to 
spend the whole sum received under this 
Act on technical education, so that, apart 
from the rates, the substantial sum ot 
60,000/. can at once be devoted to education. 
The fact that only twenty-eight Local 
Authorities raise sums by loan on the 
security of the local rate under the Technical 
Instruction Act, shows, we fear, that there 


is considerable indifference and apathy on | 


the part of ratepayers in regard to technical 
education, especially as only twenty-eight 
Local Authorities are devoting funds to 
technical education out of the rate levied 


under the Public Libraries and Museums | 


Acts. It is pretty clear, therefore, that not 
only is more technical education needed in 
this country, but that the general public 
will also have to be educated as to the need 
for a good system of technical instruction 
before Local Authorities, whether in towns 
or counties, will venture to spend much 
money from the rates on this subject. 


THE conundrums furnished by 
the Workmen's Compensation 
Act are gradually being solved 
by the courts. The case of the Great 
Northern Railway Company 7. Whitehead 
is the second decision which has been 
given on Section 6 of the Act. The 
first decision, Long v. Great Northern 
Railway, decided that if a workman re- 
covered compensation from his employer 
he could not under Section 6 pursue any 
other legal right against another person 
for damages arising out of the same 
matter; the present case shows that 
if compensation is recovered from an 
employer under circumstances which 
create a legal liability in some other 
person the employer “ shall be entitled to 
be indemnified by the said other person.” 
The Great Northern Railway Company had 
been compelled to pay compensation to one 
of their employees, but they alleged the 
accident to have been caused by the 
negligence of the defendants in unloading a 
van, and, on proof of such negligence, were 
held entitled to recover from the defendants 
not only the compensation they had been 
compelled to pay, but also, as the words of 
the Act are “to be indemnified,” the taxed 


Workmen's 
Compensation. 


costs they had incurred in the arbitration in 
which the compensation had been assessed. 
There is one hard case under the Act on 
the point of indemnity, Under Section 4 
an undertaker who employs a_ contractor 
can be sued direct by one of the contractor's 
workmen either tor compensation under the 
Act or for damages outside the Act, and they 
are liable to pay such compensation as 





In round numbers | 


“would be so payable if such contractor 
were an employer to whom this Act applies.” 
But under the proviso in the section which 
igives them the right to be indemnified in 
| respect of sums so paid “by any other 
| person who would have been liable inde- 


} 


pendently of this section,’ they can only 
| recover in case the contractor has been 
| hegligent and so caused the accident, or it 
he is an undertaker within the Act. It by 
pow technicality the contractor does not 
| answer this description, the person employ- 
ing the contractor has no claim for in- 
demnity, but has to bear the expense of the 
compensation and costs. (See Cooper and 
Crane v. Wright.) 


Ar a recent meeting of the 


Uniformity in 
Structural International Association for 
Steel. 





Testing Materials, held at 
}Atlantic City, U.S.A, a discussion was 
| raised on the question whether a uniform 
'quality of steel might advantageously be 
“adopted in ordinary constructional work, 
; Although mild steel, having an ultimate 
| resistance not exceeding about 30 or 32 tons 
| per square inch, is very largely employed by 
| engineers, specifications frequently prescribe 
| metal of higher resistance, and there is 
|considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the precise qualities to be exhibited by 
what is generically described as “mild” 
steel. The subject is an interesting one, 
jfor complete standardisation can only 
| be attained by uniformity of quality as 
jwell as of rolled sections. Of course, 
distinctive qualities of metal will always 
be required for rivets and pins, and 
jtur special members of a structure, but a 
great point would be gained if engineers 
could agree to adopt a standard grade for 
every-day purposes. At the meeting to 
which we refer, the general consensus of 
opinion appeared to be that a single quality 
would answer for all ordinary structures 
such as bridges or buildings, though it must 
probably be assumed that a softer metal 
would be demanded for rivets and pins. 
Architects very seldom give trouble with 
regard to the exact constitution of steel 
required, but some engineers are apt to 
cause much avoidable inconvenience to 
manufacturers, and consequent delays, by 
the insertion of needlessly stringent stipula- 
tions in their specifications. 


| 
i 
} 
H 
i 


THe modern refuse destructor 
places at the disposal of archi- 
tects and contractors a useful 
conglomerate for the making of concrete and 
mortar, and we learn that this material has 
been largely employed in connexion with 
the general work of the St. Pancras Borough 
Council for the past six or seven years. On 
being subsequently opened up the concrete 
has been found to attain extreme hardness 
and toughness, and according to experiments 
conducted in the year 1896 by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Son, it appears to possess 
greater crushing strength than concrete 


Refuse Clinker 
Concrete. 





made with Thames ballast, One noteworthy 





fact demonstrated by the tests in question js 
that the clinker can be satisfactorily used as 
taken from the furnace mouth, contajyip, 
all classes of material «nd dust, but after 
large metal tins have been picked oy 
Although concrete of this description ca; 
hardly be so impervious as concrete m 
with ballast, it is quite suitable 
foundations, and for enclosing drains , 
other conduits, where strength is the fs: 
consideration, In cases where the concrete 
is required to be in thinner layers a 
finer quality, as in fire-resisting floors, the 
clinker should be used after crushing a: 
sifting. In this form the materia! is 
excellently adapted for making lime 
cement mortars. The Borough Enginee: 
St. Pancras and several of the District Su: 
veyors have expressed complete satis{act 
with concrete and mortar mixed with clinke: 
and the staff of the Health Department ar- 
instructed to approve the use of clinke: 
the concrete required for embedding 
new drains. Every facility is afforded by 


ace 


1OT 


ais 


desired condition, and arrangements have 
been made for the supply of lime morta: 
ready for use, from the destructor wi 
Ihe utilisation of all by-products 
establishments of the kind is, of course, 4 
matter of importance to Municipal Author 
ties, and it is to be presumed that no dit: 
culty will be encountered in obtaining su; 
plies of the material in any district where ; 
retuse destructor is in operation. 


A Steel-faced 


Tue largest steel-faced reser \ 
Dam. 


voir dam yet built was 
pleted last year at Vict 
Colorado, U.S.A. This dam is 405 ft 
length at the top, 220 ft. in length at 
base, 145 ft. in cross section at the base, 

20 {t. at the top, and from the bed rock to the 
level of the spilway its height is voft. 1 
steel facing-plate rests against a wal! of 
heavy granite boulders laid dry, the b 
measuring from 20 to 80 cubic feet each, wit 
loose granite filling in the interstices. 1 
steel face was built up of plates measurir; 


15 ft. wide by 5 ft. high by 4 in. th 
for the first eight courses, being then re- 
duced to in. and finally to j in. in thick ' 


ness. The plates are riveted up to ! 
a single sheet by means of horizontal | 
Straps and vertical angle bars, while tu 4 
bottom and ends are finished with two pairs 
of angle bars riveted through the plates, a 
the entire facing is concreted into channe 
cut in solid rock. A space 6 in, in width 
was left between the metal and the 

wall to permit a filling of sand, grave! and 
sedimentary deposit to be applied. Th 
filling was allowed to become thoroug 
dry before the admission of water to the } 
reservoir, and the riveted joints were 
carefully caulked after the manner adopte:: 
in boiler making. The reservoir, which was 
formed in connexion with a water powe! 
undertaking, has an area of about 150 acres, 
and a capacity of more than too mill 
cubic feet of water. In this case the ste« 
lacing merely takes the place of the clay 
puddle wall familiar in this country, while 
all pressure is resisted by the granite 
structure. 
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Tue Works Committee of the 
A Proposed .,, ‘ * : i] have f 
Bridge Across Westminster City Counci! ha\ ' 
the Sand. under their consideration « , 





scheme which has been framed by Sir Jo!!! 
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Wolfe Barry, an Alderman of the Council, | dj rsh , f mens Paonia pagans 
y, é UNH, aires torship of Sir J. D. Hooker, for the valu- | after an invention pitented by W yatt, at a cost 
for building a bridge across the Strand. Sir] 4ble collection of botanical paintings made] of some 5 ind of = veartw for 
ram fore ir 2 ms naga ps : = sa . — y any of 
John Barry proposes to relieve the conges- ym Nature in the tropics and o parts of | Current repair 
the world by Miss Marianne Nort} wh: — 
tion and conflict of traffic at the crossing | generonely “erate wed icapsce: Pye oan 
th Wellingt 6 | gcencrously presented them, together with the 
rt 10 ° le } if ror hoildinge ( ’ ; 
with Wellington-street by means of an iro uilding, to the nation Within the past COMPETITIONS 
bridge, having one span where it crosses the |‘"ree or four years a north wing has Ma f H S 
; er : ( b mr 2% ;, ' AN HOPS, OLDHAM.—lIn 
: Strand, for carrying traffic from the nort! “ag 4 — to the Temperate House—|the recent competition for new market ] 
5 y Burton in 1860—and the Herbarium hasland ¢t Old aap Seah yy eee 
4 and south along easy gradients to begin at] been enlarged. The Palace, which in lanua : padireag & m, the design of Messrs 
2 4a bdCO, WHICN If) jaANUATY, eceming Vict 
. Tavistock-street and the northern abut-] 1505 Victoria ordered to be oper er as ' ~ i : victoria House, 117, 
3 depot ss ‘ PENCE Ast Vict a-siree nster, SW 1a heen ++ 
; ment of Waterloo Bridge respectively The ; appertaining to the Gardens, | placed first ~ Midian sen prnt t 2 bases peen ar 
; é 3 J ‘deel ae a i aegtn » Soe oe a % spremialec cesign was : 
block plan amongst the drawings shows age familar to the readers| by Messrs. Winder & lor, Union-street 
4 g h \ - d ry . k AviOT 110Nn-SirTeci 
: : iay $ \ nerly known wat ‘tee e ros mo 
that the projec ted bridge and its approaches | as the ‘ Dutch House,” of which Oueen Char / oy nnarn, A. Sa A } i 
: ‘ r , . , ase eeds ; 
i would extend along the west side of} /otte bought the fee-simple, it was built tems . if 
‘ : “eae pagiity aee ts tir : t HAM.—The frst premiatec a 2% 
‘ Wellington-street, taking in the site of the oe ] bee site of the “ Dairie House” by design in the \ - I ; arst re niated 34 
; : Sir uv! Jortman + ; ’ ial } = iB i tne Competition for pudiic baths, & et 
, se vee eh (man, a ide Holland, w - ss , P —— : ; 
auditorium of the Lyceum Theatre and the] js mentioned in the Sydney Papers, 1505. as Oidham, was that sent in by Messrs. A. R. Se} 
east side of Savoy-street, which has a steep| ‘the rich gentleman that was knighted by her prteirweiy ; “srant, 2, St. Peter's-square, Man- ' aa 
gradient-rate. The scheme is one of severa Majesty at Kew On the lawn in front stands] yy... A. R acine ie Genak = Ge ae 
. . - 1 i + ot Cee ae wWessrs. KN. Groome & Grant, 2, St. Peter’s- Bf 
which its author has propounded from time | 5, a ‘-at® | square, Manchester ; and the third premiated 
to time, inc luding bridges Gt seleraes: at lien te commemorate tie eatees ne tol se de sign was sent in by Messrs. H. Cheetham & 
4 Oxford-street (Tottenham Court-road), Lud- conducted in 1723-7 by Molyneux and Harlow, Un) cet, | aT 
; : “il we , Rens |. eubcassineda . ‘ CREWE MUNI I Fort ; 
gate-circus, VPiccadilly-circus, and Hyde CPVatOry Wine P : eatery 
Park d , sets of designs have bee § ed 4 } 
arKk-co a t t f 
r rner ects mmpetitinon for the Crewe M ipa i 
dinssitiiiiz sii ! } : 
a Buildings Ine Corporat have apy ted : 
as ; Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby { Mar : 
KEW GARDENS, chester (Fellows of the Institute of Architects 4 
{ DEPARTMENTAL Committee will shortly be their professional advisers to adjudicate and r , 
appointed for carrving out the details of the report upon the designs i 
transter of Kew Gardens from the Office > rURAL Wok, Carol NEw Towns 
Works to the Board of Agriculture. The Hat..—The Cardiff Town Hall 
sotanical Gardens have their origin, in respect Ig betote them on the 5th inst. the 
of their present uses, in the 11 acres which Queen's Cottage,” and affording, in their] Goscombe fohn, A.R.A., Mr. Lar a7 
in 1840 were committed to the management and unspoiled woodland, the saactuary Mr. Rickards on the competitive sculptura 
and control of the Woods and Forests Depart home of a great variety of birds that are | designs intended for the new Town Hall and 
ment, with Sir W. Jackson Hooker as their] very rarely to be seen near London, were] Law Courts. Fourteen designs had been re- #24 
director. That garden of but 11 acres owed its | opened in the spring of I809 The cottage,| ceived, and these were exhibited to the ee 
scientifical character to the care of Augusta, | tha ched, and covered with iv ind her | members at the Town Hall. Five groups had ae 
widow of Frederick, Prince of gz | ntains f rooms and aj|to be selected—four large and one smali—and AS 
employed Sir Joseph Banks in tt amond-paned windows, | the expenditure on the tour large groups will, i ae 
ment, and engaged as gardeners een built as a tea-house | it 1s stated, be 1,000/. each. Designs Nos. 14, ss 
held and William Aiton. Ait ig and Queen Charlotte. 13, 1 and 6 were selected by the assessors CBs 
pupil in the Physic Garden at Chelsea. Kew Kew Gardens, where Wiliam Cobbett asked | as suitable for the large designs, and No. 7 for ' hit! 
) House—also known as the White House. and| for and obtained employment as a gardener’s|the east front. Outof the first five four will ke 
aiterwards as the Old Palace, a led down |! ' , » | ive to be chosen, and the final selection was ae 
in 1803-4—had been leased to } husband eft to the assessors. The names of the sculp- ; 
George | Ill. bought the freeh n the rs whose designs have been selected for the 
3 Capels in 1781, Evelyn records some visits ul competition are No. 14, Mr. Paul R 
he paid there to Sir Henr Capel atford, 26, Larkhall-rise, Clapham, S.W 
citing the orangery and myrtelum, with the » 13. Mr. Paul R. Montford, 26, Larkhall- 
carefully tended fruit trees. For example, or rise, Clapham, S.W. ; No. 1, Mr. Henry Poole, 
August 27, 1678, he dines “at Mr. He Wentworth Studios, Chelsea; No. 9, Mr 
avid M'¢ >, Camden Studios, Camden 








frouncker’s, at the Abbey of Sheen the |} 
Carthusian monastery of Jesus of Bethlehem, | 
founded, together with St. Bridget’s nunner: 
it Sion on the opposite side of the river, 
Henry IV. in expiation for Richard II ) 
sition and death, and now the site of the| 
Observatory built in Old Deer Park, Richmond 
by George II]. for facilitating observat 
the transit of Venus on June 3, 1760, 
designed by Sir William Chambers 


rd Studios, Kensington 
rt H. Hodge, 7, St 

1 road West Kens ngton, 
ion The figures when executed will be 
rom & ft. tog ft. nigh. The successful designs 
rill be exhibited to the public. 


—_+4+-~»> + 








BUILDING SCHEMES, NEWCASTLE. — Several 


























4iny ‘s , 
dinner Evelyn walks to Ham to see the Duke|°§ 
of Lauderdale’s house and gardens | iiding schemes for Percy-street and Nort 
H jt : whe od | Jesmond have been considered by the Newcastle 
mv vetts - S _—_— 7 . = Pm 
Cus eae Legs - my worthy friend Sir Henry] the bronze statue of that Sovereign raised by| fown Improvement Committee. The Percv-street 
j ei ia ), bre > th rl base © inf cc . ' ; (ae » on te hei nronosed by Mr odv- 
a old ww) brother to the Earl of ex; it ‘3] the Duc de la Feuillade and destroyed in 1795 g scheme is being proposed by Mr. Handy 
\n old timber house, but his garden has the choicest} >) 4, iestal of the statue, now replaced has acquired for the purpose the sites, 
rut . 4 i‘ 1 ine ecdesiai OF Ft Ske ' iOV i he . | 
4 me of any plantation in England, as he is the most] ©, ad iy Lou XIV by Bosio. were si Percv-street, covering about two acres of 
industrious and understanding in it | .- — gi? ee i} P\ociardime | Rround. He proposes to erectad ible-alley arcade, 
similar to-reliefs sculpturec vy Desjardins al y : ns 
} miiar Ait ciel Cul) . c “len } a ' i al ; ° 
, ) ! , t ntered from Leazes-lane, ana ut 
Sir Henry, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and| which are preserved in the Louvre, having] ;., ag te “ treet. w Pape erat n each naking 
creat (102) ‘ange — ae inSiact is . to Percy-stt = th shor n each si m ng 
i . ed (1692 Baron Capel Tew _ Vj been rescued by Cathert, some WHOSE | four rows of shops in the arcade, and a row of 
died sp. in 1696; at his widow Dorothy’s| decorative work in bronze is included in] shops on either hand of the entrances Percy 





tie eS : > 

cath Kew House passed, 1721, | Lady | George IV.’s collections at Buckingham Palace | street 
izabeth Capel, daughter of the second Earl] and Windsor Lady Dilke cites Pere Menes- | w t 
of Essex, who in 1717 had married Samuel} trier’s volume on the meda ye [ 
































Molyneux, astronomer and_ politician, and] Louis le Grand iris containing aj} pr 
secretary to George Il. before |} accession. |" Veue de ja Place des Vi cs » at fa 
Kent, who enlarged the Palace in 1731, a dla t of e inscriptior 1 the ty-six | Towers, wit! 
Bridgman, and Lancelot Brown after them,| medallions ; the list in s the subjects of /“°" me — ; 
planned the pleasure-grounds, which ere | the five Kew medallions The oif apes ’ 
further improved in 1757-62 for | ess} King George Ill/s Collection, now a the], maf ng ‘ 
\ugusta by Sir William Chambers, who] British Museum, contains many plans, views, | en; et will 
‘ designed the old Orangery (since a museum | and drawings of the grounds and buildings we} a saan , 
£ for ligneous specimens), several temples, the | mention ns them are a large-scale Post O 
3 mosque, pagoda, Alhambra, Gallery {}y by Peter Burrell, H.M.’s | poet Office in 
? Antiques, and the Palladian bridge to] Sur lean Rocque's rare sur-} Portland st 
the island in the lake, which are described] yveys of 1734 and 1745, with elevations of the | building, w 
nd illustrated in his “ Treatise on Civil Archi-| King’s Palace, Kew House, and_ the Dairy | 1 sq. ft 
tecture,” fol., 1759, and his “ Plans, Elevations, |] House ; aqua-tints (179%) of the White House, } situated in ul 
Sections, and Perspective Views of the Gardens | &c., after F. ]. Mannskirsch ; a view (1770 Ly departmenta! Pisa ype oogonia series = 
and Buildings at Kew,” fol., 1795. Goupy]|P. Sandby, R.A., of the Prince s House ; and | fom, t a aoe The sorting off ie 
designed the Temple of Confucius, and Kent] W, Woollett's set of fine prints of White (Kew) re es, ag mie ass aieeemenll f 3.600 8q. ft. The 
the adjacent semi-octagonal seat, Sir Jeffry | House and the lake, with the great swan. rhe perce eenbhan od the building was erected in 188 : 
Wyatville the Doric “ Pantheon,” Decimus| Palace that was erected in ISo2-11 for} jog he 8 ‘tt now being built is by Messrs. La, i 
Burton the Great Palm and Winter Garden George III. by James Wyatt, who carried out] phorne & C >., contractors, of Plymouth whilst Mr i 
; Houses, and the entrance-gates, Kew Green ;| some extensive repairs at Kew House, was not] KG. Saunders is clerk of the works and = = 
2 Sir James Fergusson was honorary architect of | completed, and was ultimately demolished in} Lapthorne foreman ot the w wks. T od architect is 
‘ the gallery erected in 188>-2, during the] 1827-8. It was constructed mainly of cast iron | Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, of H.M. Othce ot Works, 
i 
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KINGSGATE CHAPEL. 


THis chapel is being rebuilt for the second 
time, and it will be used in the future in con- 
nexion with the Baptist Church House, which 
it adjoins, and with which it will be connected 
at the ground floor and gallery levels. 

The octagonal plan was adopted because 
there are existing buildings along one side 
of the site which would otherwise have made 


it impossible to get light and ventilation under 
the gallery. 
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. AINGSGATE CMAPEL : MOLSOR 
ArtHurR Kern ARCHITEC? 


There is a good schoolroom with a class- 
room, &c., in the basement. The ceiling of 
the chapel starts as a spherica! dome running 
out into the corners of the octagon and finished 
with a circular cornice above which a ceiling 
of umbrella form is carried up to the central 
lantern. Oak and plaster are being used for 
the interior work. The exterior is in red 
hand-made bricks, with Portland stone dress- 
ings and a tile roof. 





The contractors are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, 
and the architect Mr. Arthur Keen. 


UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCES.” 
iia 
Ix view of the prevailing tendency to provics 
more sanitary conveniences for the public be 
either sex,a paper embodying the notes anv 
ideas of one who has had the opportunity o! 
constructing five in a busy and progressiv® 


* A paper read by Mr. J. Rash Dixon, A.M Inst.€ - 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Metropolitan Bor of 
Shoreditch, before the Incorporated Association of - ? 


f 





» held 
cipal and County Engineers, at the annual meeting, °° 
at Bristol, July vo, 11, 12, 1902. 
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district of the Metropolis mainterest some of 
the members of this Associatin, 

It will be generally aditted that these 
underground structures aret great sanitary 
acquisition and improvemen over the older- 
fashioned wood or cast-ira above ground 
kiosks, which are more or tss unbecoming, 
and are such an obstruction i busy thorough 
fares, besides having provecto be favourite 
resorts of pickpockets, when ot under the im 
mediate surveillance of an attadant. The pro- 
portionate requirements of themale sex were 
hardly recognised hitherto, is evidenced by 
their reticence when provisia was first made 
for them, but which has nw given way to 
such appreciable usage tht the women’s 
sections are now almost as irgely patronised 
as the portions arranged for re: 

Site and 
rhe sites 
naturally those where thereis 
pedestrian traffic, and, mor 
the shape of the space alloted requires con 
siderable ingenuity in planing, to get the 
most on it with a satisfactory arrangement of 
the sections, 
Referring 


lrrangaien! 


chosen for thee structures are 


abundance of 
often 


than not 


more p: rtialarly to con- 


veniences in busy thoroughfres, the shape is 
generally cither triangula: wit rounded 
corners, or oblong, and th latter may be 
regarded as the best, allowim as it does of 
a better placing of entrawes, of straight 
staircases, and of a genenl squareness of 
arrangement below We - arranged con 


veniences have also been bilt in the form of 
a full circle, 

The shape of some convniences is com- 
mented upon rather freely b those who know 
not the difficulties one has o contend with, 
when instructed to provide i convenience of 
stated accommodation on given site, but 
it is soon explained on lookin; into the circum. 
stances. 

As an instance of the diifimlties so often in 
the way of ideal planning, he case of one 
convemence in Shoreditch b j 


nay de quoter 


where in scheming the arragement of the 
triangular structure, the autho was ¢ ronted 


m two sides close u; 
which could not be diverted, ind on the other 
side with close abutment on a lirge egg-shaped 
sewer, Whose invert was verylittle below the 
fioor level of the convenience The roof of 
this convenience had to form a 
reluge in view of the place bing re 
43 4 dangerous crossing. Suh stricture on 
every side is not, however, usua, and py under 
cutting on one or more sides,the p!} 
floor level can often be very much i 
Up to the present, conveniercves lave been 
arranged to include in the nen’s section 
urinals, water-closets, lavatories, ind dressing- 
ooms, with attendant’s office ard storerooms, 
the latter usually occupying the space under 
the stairs, 


by 1] ] 
by dable tram-lines, 


+} 
Also 


suitable 
; 


gynised 


plan at the 
T 


i 
mwonr ; 
Inprovea, 


_To the women’s section a rathe less area is 
dilotted, but it also comprises urirettes, water- 
Closets, lavatories, and dressing -rooms, with 
othice and stores as before. It 8 important 
that the placing of these should alow of easy 
and direct access, and that the doors open con- 
veniently into a roomy space to avod collisions 
or Crowding together. 

Constructional Notes, 

It may be useful to remind you of the follow- 
ing general particulars of constmction. A 
concrete foundation at least 12 in. deep to be 
provided under footings of walls and over 
Whole floor area, and a backing af concrete 
not less than 6 in. thick all round outer 
Walls. The main walls 18 in. thick built 
in cement with internal facing of glazed brick, 
and, for ornamentation, having a dado of 
ditferent coloured bricks or of marble, and a 
suitable flat frieze or coloured courses of bricks 
under roof. All corners and angles of floors 
and walls should be rounded. The roofing 
‘ormed of pavement lights in small rectangular 
‘enses in frames, any required circular or 
angle shapes being specially cast. The pave- 
ment light frames set into rebated stone or 
granite kerbing which is carried on girders 
divided up by cross joisting as necessary. The 
Whole roof fixed to arranged falls for throwing 
ou water. 

As a guide in ordinary cases, the sizes used 
by the author maybe given as follows : granite 
kerbing, 8 in. by 6 in. ; main steel girders, 8 in. 
by 4 in., weighing 26 Ibs. per foot ; cross joist- 
ing, Sin. by 4 in., weighing 19 Ibs. per foot ; 
beaded lenses, 4 in. by 3 in. There should be 
no steps to compartments inside the conveni- 


lavatories, which usually have wood block | 
floors, and are slightly raised above the general 
level. The rest of the flooring should be 
¢rnamentally tiled with borders. All wood 
work should be of teak, and be kept off floor- 
level by means of stone or glazed brickwork 
shoes or blocks, so that the washing out with 
hose may not affect the woodwork 

Stan The placing of the stairways is 
one of the most important features of a well- 
planned convenience, and has much to do 
with the attainment of proper ventilation of the 
interior. Where possible, two staircases should 
be provided and used as entrance and exit 


] 
portion, 


especially in the men’s where the 
urinal accommodation i so constantly 
patronised Winding teps should be 


avoided where possible. The stairway to 


the women's portion should, of course 
be placed in the least observed position 
lo avoid any crossing over carriageway, it is 
i good plan to have the stairways on footways 
with subways leading from them under the 


carriageway to the convenience. Ky constant | 





use the stair treads soon become worn, and 

is then advisable to fix some immovable and 
non-slipping patent coverings, which serve 
their purpose admirably. A sunk gutter with 


white glazed channel or gutter, covered at floor 
level by a movable grating, should be provided 


at the foot of stairs, to arrest the water which 
gathers on and runs down the purposely tilted 
steps 


rhe railings guarding stair spaces are usually 

f an ornamental character about 4 ft. 6 in 
high with the lower portion more closely 
arranged to act as a screen. To supplement 
this, and to prevent mud splashing on persons, 
it is also necessary to fix solid screens of 
enamelled iron or glass inside the more 
exposed portions of the railed-in 
pleasing and effective screen is also procurable 
by an arrangement of shrubs in boxes placed 
near the entrances, 








lapsible iron framework of the 





2 


necessary to fill in space overhead 
ff should be 


The attendant’s oftice 


placed so as to command a clear and uninter 
rupted view of the stairways, as well as of all 
the doors of compartments In some con-} 


veniences one finds the attendant's office and 
lavatory are combined in one cubicle in the 
centre. This may be economy of space, but 
allows of too little privacy, and is a mistake, 
as is also the idea of having the attendant’s 
office and storeroom in one, in what may seem 


rule too limited for the oftice and not the best 
position for supervision. 

Water-closets..-The water-closet compart- 
ments should be wide enough to admit of 
usage by stout persons, and long enough to 
give room for doors to open inwards and leave 
sufficient space in front of seat. The divisions 
are usually of marble, about rin. thick and 
-ft. high, surmounted by a teak capping, but 
they could, of course, be of slate at less cost ; 
whereas 4} in. glazed brickwork partitions take 
up sO much more room. 


. i! 


l'rinals.—The urinals are set against walls 
in straight ranges, or can be full hexagon, 
half-hexagon or angle-shaped to suit required 
position. They should be so formed as to 
allow a person to stand well up into them 
without risk of splashing back on his legs or 
feet. Those generally favoured have circular 
glazed ware backs and bases in one piece with 


They empty into a gutter having 
galvanised grating over. The front, jambs, 
and tops may be of porcelain, stone-ware, slate 
or marble. They are flushed by a water-spray 
or sparge from the top falling all round and 
supplied from automatic siphon - action 
1o-gallon cisterns, which should have reverse- 
action regulating supply-valve. 
l'rinettes—Latterly some attention has been 
given to providing a specially-f med fitting to 
be used for this purpose at a reduced charge 
in the women’s section, instead of having to 
pay the full charge tor use of water-closet. At 
Shoreditch the provision seems to be greatly 
appreciated. The compartments have a spring 
waterproof curtain as a front screen. 


possible 





: | 
ence, excepting to the attendant’s office and | 


space. A} 


tern, arranged to shut back into a recess} 
formed in the brickwork An ornamental | 
grille can be nxed over gates at bottom if} 


slate shaped treads, and with as few joints as | 


Lavatorics.—These are conveniently arranged 
with the required number of basins, generally 
in some approved “tip-up” form, set in a 
marble top, with sufticient elbow-room between 
each, and having soap and nail-brush trays, 
small shelf over, and large mirror. Hot and 


| cold water supply to each basin, the hot wate: 


being supplied from a geyser heated by gas. 
It is better to have one large dressing table 
with large mirror in front than smaller ones in 
ditferent positions 
i fim " i ~(t the 
special requisites and fittings supplied by well 
known sanitary engineering firms, the author 
need give no description in this paper, but to 
anyone interested, the excellent catalogues so 
readily presented are well worthy of perusal 
Every detail has been well studied by these 
experts, and to entrust the complete work to 
some of them is to ensure the provision of a 
mivenience in every way to the 


multitudes of 


creditable to 
authority for which it is constructed, and to the 
trm undertaking the rhe j 

work in many convenicuces in London is a 
tine object-lesson to those secking examples of 
perfect workmanship of that description. 

Flat decorations should be used to the 
greatest possible extent in the nature of giazed 
coloured brick or tiled dadoes and friezes 
Where possible, painting should be avoided, as 
it soon becomes badly affected by the damp 
and peculiarly destructive agents always pre- 
sent in the atmosphere of these places. For 
this reason, where it is possible, all girder 
work should be encased or tiled outside to 
prevent the inevitable unsightly rust-stained 
appearance and peeling off where painted iron 
or steel work is exposed. It is quite enough 
to have to be constantly repainting the under- 
side of the framing of pavement lights, par- 
| ticularly as—so far as the author is aware—no 
satisfactory cement has yet been introduced 
| that will provide an impervious bedding for the 
frames of lights on the stone or granite kerbs 
into which they are set. Many compositions 


ha 6 ha r 
umMOoInY 


For locking up at night, gates are provided | have been tried, but the unequal contraction is 
at the top and bottom of f At the top| very noticeable when rain has to be kept out 
the re hun: ‘ ne na teh } k onl . 
they are hung to open hy | eg a a 1 Drainace.—It seems hardly necessary in this 
the side of the iline ry . heat +}, 

_ side a the rauing, and at the Sottom they | paper to particularise on the drainage, as the 
' » ¢ re ¢ rm o a _ . e J é 
may take the form of a siding Goor OF Coi-|, pportunity is generally taken to make full 


as 


i ' 
eee ar a : 
Bostwick pat-| use of such chance for a model system. | 


may, however, be useful to remind you that it 
is advisable to collect all the lavatory wastes 
and surface gullies into one branch before 


| coming into contact with the water-closet and 
urinal drains. It is no advantage to have 
many chambers, but there should be easy 


means of access ‘through the drains to every 
fitting, and to avoid short branches to the main 
drain from the outgo of each water-closet pan 
it answers well to place this drain in line 
directly under the pans. A convenient means 


| of ventilating the chambers is by cennexion to 


| base of specially perforated guard-posts on the 


' | refuge overhead. 
an available space under a staircase, being asa | 


Where there may be possibility of sewer- 
| fooding in case of storm, it is advisable to sup- 
plement the precautionary valve arrangements 
| by having some automatic means ot warning 
the attendants that a back-flow from sewer is 
taking place. In one of the Islington con- 
yeniences a warning bell is automatically set 
| ringing during such emergency, and the atten- 
| dant can immediately manipulate the stop flaps 
and avert danger, while the drainage ts 
diverted into a large storage tank until the 
| sewer can be depended upon in the ordinary 
| way 

Storage Tanks for Water—Capacious stor- 
lage tanks under the root or under the t gd 
should also be provided where there may ve 
|any possibility of failure or even temporary 
| stoppage of the regular water supp! 





The necessity of having these places 
lwell lighted, makes it essential that ail 
| the available area of roof should be formed of 
| prism lights and reflectors, seeing that all sun 
light must come by such means, and has so, 
| indirectly, to reach any portion that has been 
cut under the roadway. The staircases, too, 
| must be thoroughly well lighted at all times 
| Electric light has proved the greatest boon as 
| an additional means of lighting, but gas must 
| of course, be used as an alternative. and with 
| incandescent burners a really capital ettect 1s 
' obtained ; but there is some attendant heat and 
lthe fumes to contend with, and the prevailing 
| difficulty of obtaining complete ventilation by 
|natural means is thereby proportionately 


| increased. 
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Ventilation, 


In the author's opinion, a perfectly ventilated 
convenience is something which has yet to be 
attained. Their position underground accounts 
principally for this, of course, and the condi- 
tion is not assisted by the ever- varying 
humours of our climate. A humid outside 
atmosphere has such an effect inside many of 
the conveniences in London that they become 
positively offensive, and no amount of swilling 
out with scented deodorants can keep down 
the bad smell. 

The usual methods of inducing a constant 
current are by arranging for wall openings to 
be left where possible all round the interior 
just under the roof, which space is continued 
in the form of a grated duct to communicate 
with the surface above. Given a proper dis- 


position of the stairways, this arrangement is | 


about the best that has yet been devised. Fair 
results are in some cases got by ventilating 


columns with large perforated bases being | 
placed on the roof. Automatic water-driven 
fans are alsu largely used, and these certainly | 
displace the air surrounding them and assist | 
in establishing a current. The water is further 


utilised by connexion to flushing cisterns 
Administration, 


On the outside above, the sections are easily 
made discernible by legible tablets fixed to the 
railings. Some prefer the plain words “ Men 
only,’ or “ Women only,” instead of “ Gentle- 
men only,’ or “Ladies only,” as more fre- 
quently seen. Inside, of course, the provision 
of plain clear names on the different compart- 
ments, and the placing of the scale of charges 
in a prominent position, is essential. A speak- 
ing tube should connect the offices of the men 


and women attendants, so as to afford com- | 


munication when necessary. The cleaning 
and washing devolves on the attendants, and 
is mostly done by means of a hose attached to 
the tap which is provided in each portion, the 
hose being of sufficient length to reach every 
part of the interior, as well as up the stair- 
cases. 

Chere are different systems in vogue of 
collecting the fees : some favour the penny-in- 
the-slot lock-up doors, others use tickets and 
bell-punches, as in Shoreditch, where a special 
man is employed to generally supervise the 


attendants and to make a periodical collection | 


of the moneys taken. 


The charges vary in different places. In the | 


better-class uistricis of the Metropolis they are 


usually: For use of water-closet, td.; wash and | 


brush up, 2d.; dressing-room, 6d.; urinal free. 
In the poorer districts the charge 13 reduced to 
1}d. for wash and brush up. In all cases a 
clean towel is allowed for each person. 
Where urinettes are provided in women's 
section, the charge for use is 4d. In most 
districts the attendants are authorised to allow 
free use of water-closet to obviously poor 
persons who express inability to pay, and one 
of the compartments is specially set aside for 
this. 

The Shoreditch conveniences are open from 
6 a.m. till 12 midnight on each week-day, and 
from 7 a.m. till If p.m. on Sundays. Bank 
holidays as Sundays. The time is divided 
into two shifts for the attendants, whose wages 
are for men 27s., ard for women 18s. per 
week of six days. For Sunday and holiday 
duty the extra men receive 4s. 64. and the 
women 3s. per day. 


rch 
Use 


The actual cost of the conveniences at 
Shoreditch was :— 

For No. 1 (opposite Shoreditch Church) 2,450. 
Kor No, 2 (Hoxton-street) see ©6$2,0008. 
For No. 3 (New North-ruad) ... + 1,650. 

In each case whole tenders were invited. 
The cost of these per cubic foot averages 
adeut 3<, 

he period of repayment of loan allowed by 
the Local Government Board is thirty years ; 
this makes the annual instalment on the 2,450l, 
horrowed for No. 1 amount to about 82/., and 
‘he maximum amount of interest at 3 per cent, 
to 734. 108, 

Tne administration and other costs are about 
4°5/. per annum, making a total expenditure of 
Oj 1, 103., which includes for the maximum 
anount of interest; and this’ data may be 
'asen as fairly proportionate to the cost of the 
o bers existing in Shoreditch. 

That the provision of these structures will in 
the true sense of the word be a convenience 
or the general public is sometimes made a 
suoservient factor by their representative 





Councillors, the question they mainly consider 
being whether such a place will be a source of 
profit over and above the cost of maintenance, 
administration, and annual charge for repay- 
ment and interest where a loan has to be taken 
up. But even allowing for these, and losing 
sight of the fact that a valuable property 
is gradually being redeemed, the receipts 
from conveniences in an average busy district 
sometimes prove them to be fairly remunera- 
tive institutions; indeed, some of the best- 
known sanitary engineering firms are disposed 
to construct and undertake their upkeep and 
working in certain selected places, and to pay 
to the respective Local Authorities an annual 
sum for the privilege, thus ensuring no loss for 
the rates to bear. The practice is, of course, 





to be deprecated ; and in any case we should 
try to impress on our employers that these 
|structures are conveniences for the public 
i rather than mere profit-earning institutions. 





—_—" 
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Zllustrations. 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. LUKE OF 
STIRIS, IN PHOCIS. 
HE several illustrations of the ancient 
churches of this monastery, comprising 
the isometrical section, cross section, 
west elevation, and the tympanum of a door- 
way, are reproduced from the drawings made 
for Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley’s monograph 
|on the subject. 
| The book is noticed at length in the second 
| article in this issue, to which the reader is re- 
| ferred for further information. 





| 





| TWO CROSSES, BRESCIA 
| THe illustrations of these two crosses were 
|obtained in Brescia. The Byzantine one, 
| shown in obverse and reverse, is said to be in 
ithe Brescia Museum—unfortunately, we were 
|not able to identify it and had not time for 
| further inquiries. Whatever the materials and 
;size may be, it is a sufficiently remarkable 
| piece of workmanship to justify its illustration. 
| The medieval example is in Brescia Cathedral 
| 
THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE autumn conference of the Sanitary 
| Inspectors’ Association was held last week at 
Middlesbrough. A Council meeting was 
jheld on Tuesday, August 5,in the Municipal 
Buildings, but the general business of the con- 
ference commenced on the following day, 
when an official reception was held by Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., the President 
of the Association. Subsequently the President 
delivered an address on the subject of 
“Malaria in Relation to Sanitation.” In the 
course of his address the President said that, 
assuming few of his hearers would ever come 
into personal touch with malaria, he would 
speak to them of a somewhat similar enemy of 
mankind—Musca domestica, or the common 
house fly. It was the freedom of the fly and 
the versatility of his tastes that made him a 
source of danger. In his flight from the 
galled place on the horse’s back or from the 
offal in the butcher's back yard to any 
abraded surface on the human skin or mucous 
membrane he might convey and sow 
the seeds of septicemia, and in his incessant 
migrations from manure heaps to articles of 
food he must occasionally make very un- 
|pleasant and mischievous transplantations. 
Flitting from person to person, he might 
directly communicate disease. Fly-blown 
phylacteries were bad enough, but fly-blown 
victuals were worse. The evidence already 
recorded was sufficient to warrant them in 
believing that the fly might under certain cir- 
cumstances spread enteric fever, and perhaps 
other diseases, and that it was an insect that 
ought to be put under a sanitary embargo. It 
served no useful purpose, for its scavenger per. 
formances, as regarcs organic refuse, were oat 
of date when compared with modern artificial 
methods. To sanitary inspectors it should be, 





wherever multitudinous, a signal that their 
services were required. 

On the proposition of Colonel! Sadler, M.P., 
seconded by Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, and su,- 
ported by Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, of Leeds, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 





Presicent for his address, 
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A Sanary Retrospect. 

Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, President of the 
Yorkshire branch,then read a short pape: 
dealing retrospectely with sanitary progress, 
He mentioned tha during the early days ; 
his practice, over forty years ago, sanitary 
science did not eist, and Robert Rawlinson 
and Edwin Chadwick were pioneers fighting 
an uphill battle igainst the ignorance 
architects and bilders, and even of the 
medical professio, ignorance of the very 
first principles ¢ sanitation and of the 
manner and the d¢ree in which disease could 
be produced and atensified by drainage de 
fects. In 1879, 1 his book, “Dangers to 
Health,” he state his belief that very few 
houses were fit to ive in, and this opinion had 
never been challeged, and was an opinion, 
moreover, which e had never found reason 
to modify. The cAnge in knowledge, in expe 
rience, and in pulic opinion during the last 
thirty or forty yeas was enormous. The retro- 
spect encouragedthem as to the future, and 
made them realie that improvement was 
taking place in alldirections, in the education 
of public opinion,n the acquisition of power 
to effect sanitaryimprovement, and in the 
recognition of th value and importance of 
sanitary work. Mght they not hope that asa 
further developmet of public opinion and 
appreciation the tise was not far distant when 
two points earnesty hoped for by the sanitary 
inspector might be granted by the Legislature 
—security of tenue and a retiring pension 

During the aftenoon there was an excursion 
to Saltburn. 

The business vas resumed in the Counc:! 
Chamber, Municbal-buildings, on Thursday 
morning, Sir Janes Crichton-Browne pre 
siding. 

Sanitary Praress in Middlesbhroug’. 

The first paper A Quarter of a Century s 
Sanitary Progressin Middlesbrough, was read 
by Mr. Geo. H. anderson, Chief Sanitary In- 
spector of the County Borough of Middles- 
brough. Mr. Anlerson prefaced his remarks 
by stating that he was a native of the town and 
that he had bee: employed in sanitary work 
for thirty years. In the course of his review of 
the sanitary wok of the town, he said that 
when it was reuembered that the first house 
built in the towr was in April, 1830, and that 
now, Only seveny-two years after, their popu 
lation numbered about 95,000, it wou d be 
readily undersbod that the difficulties en- 
countered by the municipal auth rity 
keeping pace wth its extraordinary grow!) hic 
been as numenus as they had been intricate 
In the endeavor to progress with the times the 
city fathers hadmade great sacrifices that wou 
probably neverreceive adequate recognition. As 
in most towns. the advent of the Pablic Health 
Act, 1875, opened the way for real sanitary 
reforms, and from that time onward steacy 
progress had been made in the directs n a 
improving the conditions under which me 
working clases lived, and in combating (e 
numerous ewls that were peculiar ina measure 
to densely populated towns. Speaking of the 
sanitary household arrangements in Middles 
brough, he pointed out that there were 4 
midden prities, relics of by-gone years, but 
there had teen no new ones added for ove! 
twenty years. They never issued a notice *) 
repair one, but used all their powers to me 
them abolshed and ash - pans_ substituted. 
Middens were a rapidly disappearing quan\'y. 
The disposal of night soil had proved a very 
difficult preblem to solve, but as they posse=sc 
a fine tidal river, and a wharf of their tos 
barging oat to sea was ultimately fixed — 
Of epidemics they had had their share, bat by 
far the most severe visitation of infectious 
disease experienced was that of small-p eon 
1897-8. Few, if any, would imagine that they 
had sufficient accommodation to cope With 
such a sudden outbreak; indeed, few pro 
vincial towns would have been better ed 
pared than they were. At the beginning ead 
had twenty beds available, but by gp nape 
all other cases of infectious disease ho weir 
homes, and filling the hospital to its weet 
capacity, they were enabled to accommod . 
about 130. When that was accomplishec 
large number of patients were necessarily ier” 
at home for treatment, a most undesirable nor 
of things, and the Corporation, with a zea — 
vigour that would ever redound to their pe 
grappled with the difficulty in a most de a 
mined manner. Such were the efforts — 
that within a few weeks an army of workime 





had provided sufficient wards for the accommr 
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dation of every known case. Not less energetic 
were the Poor Law Guardians in their en- 
deavours to stamp out the disease. The total 
number of cases treated was 1,414, and the 
cost of the epidemic to the town was over 
22,000/. 

Mr. Thornley (Beckingham) moved, and Mr 
Humphries (Reigate) seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Anderson. Several speakers cordially 
supported the vote, including the Secretary of 
the Association, Mr. Ek. Tidman. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
with acclamation. 

A paper by Dr. J. Wright Mason, C.M., 
Medical Officer of Health to the City and 
County of Kingston-upon-Hull, and to the Hull 
and Goole Port Sanitary Authority, was read 
by Mr. Alfred Sockett, Town Clerk. Dr. 
Mason's paper dealt with the necessity of taking 
precautions, with as little inconvenience as 
possible to trade and commerce, for prevent- 
ing the introduction into our seaports of in- 
fectious diseases, especially those of a more 
serious character. 

The President favoured the view that some 
assistance should be given to port sanitary 
authorities. 

A paper on “ Infectious Diseases '' was next 
read by Dr. Dingle, Medical Officer of Health, 
Middlesbrough, in which the notification of 
infectious diseases was recommended, ard also 
various measures with regard to street cleans- 
ing. On the latter subject he said the streets 
of our towns, should be we! laid and imper- 
vious to pollution, and thoroughly cleansed 
daily with a copious supply of water, and be 
well brushed. He was impressed with the 
thorough washing by a hose-pipe, in contra- 
distinction to the water-cart as usually practised 
in smaller towns, which the streets in the City 
of London were subjected to, and it was n 
doubt in some measure due to this that the City 
of London had such a favourable death rate 

Mr. Jackling (Maidstone) moved, and Mr. C 
W. Evington (Hull) seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Dingle. 

\ paper was next read on “ Railways, Tram- 
ways, and the Housing Question,’ by Mr. T. F. 
Strutt (Westminster), the discussion upon which 
was postponed until the following morning 

In the afternoon the Mayor and Mayoress 
gave a garden-party in the Albert Park, to 
which the members of the Association were 
invited, and in the evening they were enter 
tained to a banquet in the Town Hall. 

The conference resumed on Friday, and 
subsequently the members made visits and 
excursions to places in the neighbourhood 





THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CAsE—I™M TANT 
RULING, 

THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Great George-street, Westminster, on Wednes- 
day, the Oth inst., to hear an appeal by Mr. 
Shelmerdine on behalf ot the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Co. under Section 13 (4) 
and (5) of the Act against the determination 
of the London County Council by their reso- 
lution, dated July 15, as follows :—“ That the 
Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Section 13 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
do not consent to the erection of  oftice 
buildings on the site of Nos. 11 and 12, Great 
College-street, Westminster, at the corner of 
Little College-street, with the external walls 
and forecourt fence at less than the prescribed 
distance of the centres of the roadways of 
those streets, as shown upon the plan dated 
May 20, 1902, submitted with the application 
of Mr. A. Shelmerdine on behalf of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co., as it is 
considered undesirable to sanction the erection 
of the building in the position proposed.” 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were 
Messrs, J, W. Penfold (chairman), A. A. Hudson, 
and E. A. Gruning. : 

Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C., and Mr. Clavell 
Salter appeared for the appellants, and Mr. 
F. F. Daldy (instructed by Mr. Godfrey, of the 
Solicitors’ Department of the London County 
Council) for the respondents. 

Mr. Daldy submitted a preliminary objection 
to the jurisdiction of the Tribunal. He con- 
tended that the Act did not allow any appeal! 
from the refusal of the Council to consent. 
This point, of course, rested upon the wording 
of Section 13. The general rule laid down by 
the Act was that there should be no new 
building within the prescribed distance 





from the centre of the roadway. Power, 
however, was given to the County Council 
to allow a departure from the general rule 
and, if the Council permitted that departure 
to allow a building to be erected within the 
distance, then a person who was dissatisfied, 
such as an adjoining owner or a local 
authority, might appeal to the Tribunal against 
that consent and against any departure from 
the rule being allowed. That, he submitted, 
was the only appeal that this section allowed. 
Sub-Section 4,0n which the appellants founded 
their appeal, did not make any provision for an 
application to the Council for their consent, for 
a hearing by the Council, or anything of that 
kind. It was, he suggested, merely a provision 
that the Council might in any case where they 
thought it expedient, allow a departure from 
the general rule. “ The Council may, in any 
case, where they think it expedient, consent to 
the erection, formation, or extension of any 
building, structure, forecourt, or place ata dis- 
tance less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of such roadway, and subject to 
such conditions and terms, if any, as they may 
think proper to sanction So far, this sub- 
section was in terms merely a power given to 
the Council to allow a departure from the rule. 
Then followed what he submitted was a quali- 
fication upon that power of the Council, and 
nothing more: “ Provided that the giving of 
such consent by the Council shall notin anv way 
affect the rights of owners of adjoining lands 

The material words were these :—‘“ Any person 
dissatished with the determination of the 
Council under this sub-section, may appeal to 
the Tribunal of Appeal.’ He submitted that 
the latter part of Sub-Section 4 was merely a 
limitation upon the former part. Of course, if 
the sub-section had spoken of an application 
being made to the Council on the refusal of 
their consent or anything of that kind in its 
earlier part, from which they could fairly infer 
that the “ determination " of the Council which 
was to be appealed from, included a determi- 
nation toreduce or not to grant a consent, if 
they had any words of that sort the con- 
struction of the section would be very ditferent. 
He submitted that it was not an unreasonable 
view of the Act, that the whole of Sub-Section 4 
was merely a power of the County Council 
followed by certain qualifications and restric- 
tions of and upon the exercise of that power, 
and that the essential words he had quoted 
could only mean a person dissatisfied with the 


determination of the Council to allow a depar 
ture from the general rule—that was to co 
sent to the building coming forward 


Mr. Dickens, replying to the objection, 
remarked that the point raised was very impor- 
tant. He contended that Mr. Daldy had 
placed far too narrow a construction on the 
section. His (Mr. Daldy’s) point was that the 
section cut down the powers vested in the 
Tribunal. The object of that Tribunal was to 
take out of the ordinary course of law the 
matters which arose between the County 
Council or the public authorities and the 
private owners and those concerned in build- 
ing as being a much more convenient and 
satisfactory tribunal than the courts were. 
“Determination’’ was a very well-known ex- 
pression. It meant the adjudication on a matter 
which had been properly before a tribunal. 
“ Determination was the result of the resolu- 
tion which was come to by the body either for 
or against the application, and must be read 
subject to what went before. Obviously, 
under Sub-Section 1 any result of an appli- 
cation come to under that section would bea 
determination. What was this appeal for ? 
The only appeal could be against the refusal 
to grant an application which was made to the 
Council under the circumstances to allow this 
building to be brought beyond the prescribed 
distance. When they went into the facts, 
what the appellants said was that, subject to 
the question of law, the Council was bound to 
consent to what they applied for. He sub- 
mitted that the Tribunal had jurisdiction. The 
appellants would have to get at ibunal some- 
how, and if they went under Section 150 
against the decision of the District Surveyor, 
they should go to the Stipendiary, and should 
have a case stated on the point of law. That 
Tribunal had exactly the same power of stating 
a case so far as the convenience of the matter 
was concerned. 

After further arguments, and the members 
of the Tribunal having consulted in private, 

Mr. Hudson said the Tribunal had decided 
to allow Mr. Daldy’s objection. Although it 
was open to some doubt, he took the view 
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which the learned counsel had expressed: that 
there was a general rule preventing the 
Council from sanctioning anything within the 
prescribed distance. Then there was an 
appeal from that in these words: “If any one 
shall be dissatisfied with the determination of 
the Council that the prescribed distance shall 
be greater than ft. from the centre of the 
roadway, he may appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal against such determination of the 
Council Then came Sub-Section 4, and in his 
view, to put it shortly, the last words of that 
Sub-Section really had to be read in this way 
“ Any person dissatisfied with the determina- 
tion of the Council that the prescribed distance 
shall be less may appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal He therefore agreed with Mr. Daldy 
that under the one power of the Council it 
might be greater, the “determination” was 
that the prescribed distance should be greater, 
and under the fourth sub-section it was a 
determination that it should be less. There- 
fore, any person dissatisfied with the deter- 
mination of the Council that it should 
be less might ap 
The Tribunal thought, having taken all the 
circumstances into consideration 
ought not to waste the time of both parti 
seeing that they were in con 
and that the balance of their opinion was 
favour of Mr. Daldy. They, therefore, allowed 
the objection. 

Mr. Dickens asked if the Tribunal would 
state a case if applied for within a week. This 













was assented to, and the hearing was adjourned 
/ 
~ 
Books. 
‘The Bases of Design. By WALTER CRANE 
London : Geo. Bell & Sons. 1902 
print, 1n a smaller and cheaper 





form, of the important treatise by Mr 
Crane under the above title, the larger 
edition of which was reviewed at length in our 
issue of March 5, 1808. The present book con- 
tains. we believe, al! that was in the original 
one, only compressed into a smaller page. 


ew HIS isare 


ind Form. By WALTER CRANE. London 

Geo. Bell & Sons. 1902 
Tus book, like ‘The Bases ot Design 
reprint in smaller size of a book first publi 
yest whi h we Sina far 
¥ aa ‘ Y s ‘ ‘ 


reason, was not at the time noticed 
columns. Delivered in the trst instance in the 
form of lectures to the students of the 
chester Municipal School of Art, it is really 
important treatise on a subject not often sys- 
tematically dealt with, viz. : the abstract value 
and significance of line in design, both in 
regard to the direction or design of the 
and the character of execution of the 
itself. 

To say that outline is ‘the Alpha and Omega 
of Art,’’as the author does in his opening sen- 
tence, is perhaps a little too broad a statement 
it might be better put by saying that it ts the 
Alpha, if not the Omega,” leaving the latter p wr 
tion of the axiom undecided. A portrait in o1l- 
painting is often commended for “ losing out- 
line,” 7.c. for conveying the impression of form 
rounded away from the eye, which is the :m- 
pression the features really convey in nature 
and where is “outline” in one of Turner's 
later landscapes ? In the sense of “line” pure 
and simple, in fact, outline can hardly be said 
to exist in nature, except as the boundary of a 
certain space of colour. But when we stop 
short of colour and express our design in black 
and white, then indeed line assumes supreme 
importance. It is not the Alpha and Omegaot 
Art, but it is the Alpha and Omega of draw- 
ing. 

The manner in which the general char ac 
of an object may be expressed by its leading 
lines, and the representation of if Duitt uf 
it were, in progressively added lines, 1s very 
well shown in the first chapter, U 
rather protest against suggestions of the val 
and square methods of drawing, in a kind of 
handwriting, given in the sketches of a horse 
and man on p. tt, the results of which are 
rather hideous, and the procedure hardly, to 
our thinking, educational. A suggestion made 
on the succeeding page, that if one ts inclined 
to round the forms too much, if Ww yuld be well 
to try the “rectangular method” to correct 
this, is indeed only putting in another way what 
almost every learner in figure-drawing has pro- 
bably heard from a good instructor—" keep 
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the lines as straightas you can”: all beginners 
havirg a tendency tu ex ideale the curves in 
the bounding outlines of the figure ; and that 
advice, if attended to, seems sufficient for the 
purpose. The succeeding part of the chapter, 
on the inherent power of abstract expression 
in line itself, apart from actual representation 
of any concrete, is most valuable, as well as th 
emarks on the difterent effect of texture in 
ines. This idea is carried further and applied 
o actual practice in the succeeding chapter 
on the language of line in primary forms 
of decorative design—‘ question and answer 
in line, ‘ counterbalance,” “ linear logic 
being among the heads of the treatment 
The power of line to suggest movement is well 
illustrated ; and this kind of power is shown as 
carried further, in the region of composi- 
tion, in the admirable sketch on p. 1:63 
showing two methods of designing the upper 
portion of a row of figures supposed to be 
walking in procession; in the upper sketch 
their heads are turned in different directions, in 
the lower sketch they all face the same way 
following each other ; the contrast of effect is 
remarkable—in the upper sketch the figures 
look stationary, in the lower one they actually 
seem to move across the page. 

rhe variety of etiect put within the reach 

the designer by variation of emphasis is 
well shown in the illustration on p. 57, repro- 
juced here, in which different effects are got 
from the same design. “By throwing the 
emphatis on the leaves, as in No. 1, we should 
gain one kind of effect or decorative ex 
pression. By throwing the emphasis on the 
fruit, and leaving the leaves in outline, we 
should get quite a different effect out of the same 
elements, asin No. 2. While by leaving stem, 
leaves, and fruit all in outline, and throwing 
ihe emphasis upon the ground, we should get, 
again, a totally distinct kind of effect and ex- 
pression This principle, of course, though 
illustrated in a very simple form here, presents 
endless possibilities of application. A point to 
which attention is drawn two or three pages 
later, and which is of the utmost importance is 
this (and it grows out of the last-mentioned 
subject): that if we seek particular qualities in 
line and torm we shall have to subordinate 
something else to obtain them completely. 
“A drawing in pure outline of a figure may be 
a periect thing in itself. The moment we 
begin to superadd shading, or lines expressive 
of relief of any kind, we introduce another 
element, we are aiming at another kind of 
truth or beauty; and unless we have alsoa 
distinctly ideal aim in this, we shall mar the 
simplicity of the outline without gaining any 
compensating advantage, or really adding to 
the truth and beauty of the drawing.” 

The later chapters are in the main an appli- 
cation to various branches of drawing, or 
various kinds of subject, of the broad principles 
suggested in the two first chapters. Art 

students will find them full of useful advice. 
There is one point on which we may remark. 
On p. 233 is a diagram showing two equal- 
sized parallelograms defined by boundary lines, 
one of them with vertical lines drawn up it at 
equal distances, the other with horizontal lines 
drawn across it; this is intended to show the 
effect of vertical lines in increasing the appa- 
rent height of a space, and that of horizontal 
lines in increasing its apparent width. This isa 
generally recognised principle ; in practical life 
ladies, for instance, are perfectly aware that a 
dress with vertical stripes makes them look taller 
than one with horizontal bands. Yet at the 
first glance at this page the impression on the 
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eye of the present writer was that the hort- 
zontaliy-lined space was slightly the higher of 
the two. Colouring the alternate spaces, so as 
to give bands of white and colour, came a 
litte nearer the theoretic effect ; but we think 
the real reason is that the spaces chosen are 
oblong, and the lines being spaced the same, 
there are fewer lines in the horizontal one than 
in the vertical one. We made the test with 
equal syvare spaces, with vertical and hori- 
zontal bands of colour, with a much more 
decisive optical result 


Picturesque Westminste a Collechon of 
Skeiches. Arranged under the supervision 
of Mr. WALTER EMDEN 

THis is in fact a portfolio of sketches illustra- 

tive of Westminster. There are some brie! 

notes in regard to the sites and buildings illus- 
trated, written by Mr. G. P. Warner Terry, but 
these are admittedly, from the note beneath the 
preface, rather a compilation than original 
matter. The real value of the publication there- 
fore lies in the sketches by Mr. Howard Fenton, 
which are admirable. The originals are evi- 
dently pencil sketches in a very artistic style of 

handling, and they have been reproduced on a 

smooth and thick paper by a method which 

almost retains the quality of pencil drawing. 

Some of the buildings of “ picturesque 

Westminster,” as shown here, may be said to 

owe their picturesqueness more to Mr. 





Fenton's pencil than to their inherent qualities. 
But many of the scenes sketched have really 
picture > quality, and the artist has made 





the most of it. 


? 


Juantities, Vol. 1. Road Making and Sewer 
Construction, By J]. Bartlett, London: 

The St. Bride's Press, Ltd. 

THis book is written mainly for the use of 
intending surveyors, municipal engineers, and 
architects—that is to say, it is a students’ book, 
and as such it may be of some use in the 
process of training for the routine of office 
work ; but we cannot help feeling that at the 
present day there is a tendency to multiply 
text books unnecessarily, and to endeavour to 
acquire by mere book reading the knowledge 
which only practical experience can adequately 
convey. Nevertheless, those who are engaged 
in teaching even such highly technical subjects 
as the above feel, without doubt, that their 
lectures are more likely to be beneficial if 
students are able to provide themselves 
with printed notes in the form of a 
text-book. This is what we take Mr. 
Bartlett's book to be, and doubtless it 
coniorms satisfactorily to that teacher's method 
of instruction. As a general text-book, without 
the guidance of an instructor, we do not think 
the book will be widely useful, alth: ugh some 
of the ready reference tables are convenient 
to have athand. Rather a large portion of the 
book, nearly filty pages, is taken up with 
specimen forms of tender and specification as 
issued by the Vestry of Paddington. Although 
these are not before us for criticism at the 
present time, we cannot help noticing that 
they contain ample matter for comment. 
Doubtless Mr. Bartlett explains to his pupils, for 
example, that of the seventeen kinds of stone 
scheduled in the tender for granite, only two or 
three have any claim at all to that designation. 
There is also other matter here in which, as 


, object lessons to his pupils, a lecturer would 
| delight, 








The typography and paper are excellent, and 


the general appearance of the volume is as 
attractive as could be wished 


Lhe Busine sknevel f ridia and TI i i 
By W. M. Kwstaur, Barrister iF 
volumes Vol. IL, Con-For. Londor 
The Caxton Publishing Co, 
IN our notice of the first volume of th 
tious work we pointed out how lar ind 
almost unmanageable was its sco; 
same impression is conveyed by vol. It 
contains a great deal of useful inf ati 
bul we still think that itis scarcely | P 
make a really satisfactory work out 
endless materials. In the present volume t 
are articles on “ contracts, “ dilapidations 
and ‘common employment. We could have 
wished that the photographs of emine 
ness men and lawyers had been omitted | the 
add no value whatever to a work of refcre: 
rhe date of the year of publication should a 
have been placed on the title-page, so that 
readers might know the time down tow 
informa .on is carried 


Correspondence, 


OSCILLATION IN SPINNING MILLS 


Sir,— Referring to the letter in your issue ot this 
date over the signature “W.,” the case in point 
evidently that of a weaving, and not a 5 i! 
mill 

The oscillation is due to the reciprocating o 
with which each loom is fitted, and which, follow 


each “ pick’ of the shuttle, pushes the wett home 
up to the previously woven cloth. 

The oscillation of the structure will vary more 
less according to the greater or less numer 
synchronisms of these reciprocating motions 


It can be reduced by putting some of the homs 
at right angles to others, but this causes: 
tions in the driving, and defective lighting. as the 
light should come in across the cloth 

Story weaving mills ought to be specia le- 


signed to resist horizontal reciprocating thrusts 
A. HENTHORN STOTT 


STAIN FOR WOOD. 


Sirn.—Can any of your readers inform me i tere 
isany wood-stain in the market that will not wea 
patchy, and will maintain a unit rm c f = 
when first applied ’ 1 understand ¢ ef 


Bratch’s “ carbolicum “ will answer this des 
ut cannot find out if it is still in the market 
HW 


_——+ oo 
The Student’s Column. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


7.—PORTLAND CEMENT: ITs ComMPos! 
MANUFACTURE 
WRADE DEFINITION.—The Cc 
me 6 Trade Section of the London Chan 
of Commerce defines Portland cement 
as “a mixture of two or more surtaoie 
materials, intimately and artificially mixed 
the requisite proportions, and afterware 
properly calcined and ground, to W ich 
nothing has been added during or ater 
calcination, excepting that an addition nl 
exceeding 2 per cent.of gypsum ts perms 
for the purpose of regulating the setting — 
The suitable raw materials are carbonate 
lime and clay. Z 
Chemical Composition. — The foll wing 
analysis, published by Stanger & Bloun! 
be regarded as representative of the aver. 
composition of Portland Cement of 500° 
quality :— 
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Portland ¢ 


Silica, soluble in acid ‘ 20.32 
Insoluble residue (sand and clay) ¢ 
Alumina ... was 3 v1 B30 
Ferric oxide wh ah 44 
Lime ™ ve ia 59 4° 
Magnesia .. $s 104 
Sulphuric anhydride ve VR 
Carbonic anhydride re Ww 
Water rest 


Alkalies and loss .., ae 2 9 
Joo'OO 


In 1897 Messrs. S. P. & W. B. Newber's 
communicated to the Society of Chemica! 


dustry the results of a long experimental 
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‘ : f 
investigation into the constitution of P vrtland | 


cement, from which they conclude that :— 

1. The essential constituents of Portland 
cement are tri-calcium silicate with varying 
proportions of di-calcium aluminate Phis 
composition may therefore be expressed by the 
formula X (3 CaO. SiO.) + Y (2 CaO. Al, O,) 
From this formula it may be calculated that 
the correct proportion of lime, by weight, in 
Portland cement ig 2°8 times the silica f! 
rr times the alumina. 

2. Iron oxide combines with lime ata high 
heat, and acts like alumina in promoting the 
combination of silica and lime. For 
purposes, however, the presence of iron oxide 
in a clay need not be considered in calculating 
the proportion of lime required 

3}. Alkalies, so far as indicated by the 
behaviour of soda, are of no value in pro- 
moting the combination of lime and silica, and 
probably play no part in the formation of 
cement 

j. Magnesia, though possessing marked 
hydraulic properties when ignited alone 
yields no hydraulic products when heated 


with silica, alumina, or clay, and proba 
plays no part in the formation of ce nent if 
incapable of replacing lime in cement 
tures, the composition of which should 
calculated on the basis of the lime only, wit 


out regard to the magnesia present. 
Manufacte i] uit Crm Portland 








cement 1s by calcining a mixture 
carbonate of lime and clay. Both the native 
chalk or limestone and the clay used by 
ditferent cement makers vary considerably in 
composition, but oy analysing the two 
materials it is possible to so proportion 


in the mixture prepared for calcination that 
the finished cements obtained from the di 
ferent mixtures shall closely resemble eact 





other in chemical composition and physica! 
properties. 

When the mixture of clay and carbonate 
lime is heated, the iurbonate ora 
ally converted ir nckiime which atta 
the clay, and forms caicium silicateand ca 
aluminate li raw mixture contain 
much clay, the resultant cement is ce ntin 
strength, and if it contain too much carbonate 
of lime, the resultant cement will conta 
juicklime, which may cause d ption of ¢ 
cement after it has set 

When water is adde to | tland ce t 
hydrated silicate { lin ind alumina 
tormed and set into a ard «imass, whi 
practically unatiected by further ntact with 
water. rhe cement when mixed with water 
stitter in aftew minutes, and becomes n 
rately hard within twenty ir hours 
continues to harden and gain in strength { 
several weeks, or even for mont! 

rhe different methods of ce nt manufac 
ture now in vogue are classified by Mr. H. H 


Humphreys le the B December 28, 
1901) as follows :-— 


1. Wet process 


2. Semi-dry or Goreham process 

3}. Dry process. 

4. Rotary process, 

The Wet P; consists in mixing cla 
chalk together in definite proportions with ar 
excess of water in a wash mill. In the: 
the Clay and chalk are reduced to a very fine 
state of division, andthe mixture is technically 
KNOWN as ‘ rry” or “ } From the wa 
mill the slurry passes into settling tanks, and ts 


ailowed to settle for several days or even 
weeks. The supernatant liquid is then drawn 
olf. When the slurry has been partially dried 
it is cut out in blocks and placed betweer 
layers of coke in kilns, the kilns being charged 
with alternate layers of the coke and slurry. 
Great care has to be taken to have the chalk 
and clay in the correct proportions, and to 
maintain a suitable temperature within the 
kilns. Too high a temperature results in the 
production of “overburnt" cement, which 
contains a considerable proportion of inert 
matter, and also of matter which is apt to 
undergo chemical change and expansion many 
months after the cement has been used for 
building and has set. Too low a temperature 
results in the presence of caustic lime in the 
cement, which is also very objectionable, for 
reasons to be discussed in the next chapter 
when referring to the “ aération " of cement. 
The cement is withdrawn from the kilns as 
“clinker,” which has to be broken to small 
fragments in crushing machines and then 
reduced to an extremely fine powder in grind- 
ing mills. The finished cement should be 


some time before being employed for bui 

The G rham yr Senii-d Pri 
process only about on 
water employed in t 


cement is performed as in the wet process 


+} 


that muct 


h less heat is required to develo 


; 
to remove the excessive quantity of water trom 


siurry prepared by the wet process 





calcined as in the wet process 





} : , 
ja d has recently been adopted at the Would- 
im Cement Works ear Gravs, in Essex 


rhe process consists essentially in calcini 


supplied with injected coal dust as fuel 




















inclined cylinder where it heats the air 
passing to the coal-dust burner. After leaving | Mater 
the second cylinder the clinker passes between | Port 
rushing rolls which are sprayed with water | Leh 
and which reduce the coarser lumps before | Gepos 
the material passes to a third cylinder. In the |] more Clay 
t d cylinder | linker cooled ar ture 
pulverised, and it then trucks and is | stone 
removed t ding 
Phe advantage t! rocess over | parative 
ther i CESSES are ' ntis anu | of i 
factured at less ¢ the handling of the; \! 
material f the « ers of 1 iw sub- | Ccy 
i to th boxes Cc ning the | I ire 
shed cemer t ec i! il and tir Ss Ifa t 
the [ luction f cement is cor ] } 
coal icK mM be used } id €:| 
ind im art Cia itured ceme! is } 
duced, and subsequent prolonged acration | ; 
unnecessary joo 
The Cov : i the 
Coment.—The f wing analyse h ap- | was 
peared in the } the ¢ tor Mr. 1 
f (1) slurry ready to be calcined int e1 elder 
finished cement before being mixed wit and the 
water, and (3) set cement seven days after the } 5anct 
cement has been treated with water vorcester 
Vaux 
ret . 
. Army and > 
: oe com; 
ay of i 
Ward 
he we 
snd ‘ ee _ buildin 
Silica 4 18-77 
— — ies Tufaell 
Compapgaanate = Bromley, 
Magnesia ‘ 52 BI . 
Magne basi . tS churches 
Lime +50 schools 
Caicitum sulphate _ 3 v3 
Caicium car nate ; . = 
Water and volat Antibes 
matter ings ; 44 
: he laid 


The composition 
not exactly corre “Pp 
after deduction 0 
water. rhe ash 
used for calcination ot 
rially affect the composition, because trom 


slurry. 
Analyses of some Typical Raw Materials 
The raw materials, clay and chalk or lime- 
stone, which are employed for the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement, vary greatly in their 
composition, although by careful blending in 
the proper proportions, they may be made to 
yield cements ot practically identical composi- 
tion and properties. The following analyses 





of the Medway cement-producing materiais 


exposed to the atmosphere in a storeroom for 





e-fourth the volume ol 
he wet process is used 
with the mixture in the wash mill, but the 
slurry produced undergoes a further mixing 
operation by being passed between horizontal 
millstones or edge-runners. The calcination 
of the slurry and grinding of the finished 
4 


he advantage of this process is said to be 


power to work the millstones than is required 


/ Dry Py .—The dry process is used 
where hard limestones or shales (hardened 
clays} have to be used in place of those chall 
ind clays which are readily disintegrated by} 
water The raw materials are mixed in the 

ire tl crushed 
gr I th wate ind 
passed between a pa f wet stone rhe 
11 e is t 1 dried, placed in kilns, a 


This process has beer 
in use in the United States for about hve years, 





1, ; 

the slurry in a slight nclined revolving 
‘ lee . o.<0.. 40 oT : ‘ 
cylinder instead of inak i¢ feed being a 
the end most distant from the burner, which 1s 





rhe slurry slowly travels down the in 
cylinder and as it approaches the 
becomes calcined into clinker. The ciinl 
passes from the calcining cylinder to a second | 





to 10 cwts. of coke are used to calcine a ton ol 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

CHURCH, ADAMSDOWN, CARDIFF.—The corner- 
stone of the new parish church of All Saints, Adams- 
down, Cardiff, was laid recently by Lord Tredegar. 
The church, which has a schoolroom underneath, 
will cost about 2,Soo/. It is intended to accommo- 

date about 300 worshippers. The architects are 
Messrs. Seddon & Carter, and the builders Messrs. 
Evans Bros. 

BAPTIstRY, St. Mary's CATHEDRAL, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On the roth inst. at St. Marvy’s 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, the new baptistry, con- 
taining a white marble monument which has been 
erected to perpetuate the memory of Catholic 
soldiers who have fallen in the South African war, 
was opened. The monument is composed of white 
marble and is oblong in shape. It is adorned with 
figures emblemat chietiy of the sorrows of war- 
fare, while at either ends of it are figures, in full 
dress uniform, representing privates in the North- 
umberland Fusiliers and the Durham Light In- 
fantry, below which are carved in relief the arms of 
the respective regiments. The monument is 13 ft. 
high, 9 ft. long, and 4 ft. Gin. wide. Iron gates 
torm the approach of the baptistry, which is lighted 
with electricity. The floor is of mosaic sets, and 
contains a tablet. The baptistry has cost 1,400/. 
The cost of the monument was 1,000/. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Dunn & Hansom, and the sculptor 
of the monument, Mr. Robt. Beal, of Newcastle. 

St. ETHELWOLD's CHURCH, SHOTTON.—On the 
7th inst, the Bishop of St. Asaph consecrated the 

new church of Ethelwolds, Shotton-in- Hawarden. 
The new church has been built of Staffordshire 
sandstone, with a clearstory, western gallery, and 
an apse, and is capable of holding 600 persons. 
There are three sets of windows in the east end, one 
erected to commemorate the independence of Crete, 
and the other two are memorials to the late Miss 
Davison. The south aisle is to the memory of the 
late Mrs. Gladstone. In the gallery are three stained 
windows to the memory of the late Mr Gladstone. 
The gallery is approached by a flight of steps from 
the porch. The floors of nave, aisles, and choir are 
laid with wood blocks, the chancel with small black 
and dove-coloured tiles. The step and floor in the 
sacrarium under the altar table is in marble. All the 
painted glass is by Mr. Edward Frampton, of 
London. The pulpit and font are carried out in 
stone, the latter being Helsby stone. The nave 
and aisles are seated with chairs, the chancel 
having oak choir fronts and prayer desks. The 
altar table is of oak, and has been carved by 
Mr. Frank Hurlbutt. The reredos above is of wood, 
carved, painted, and decorated. The church is 
lighted throughout by suspended oil lamps by 
Messrs. Singers, of Frome. Messrs. J. King & C>., 
Liverpool, are responsible for the heating. The 
whole of the structural work has been carried out 
by Messrs. |. Ward & Son, of Uttoxeter, from the 
design of Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of Chester. 

THE COTTANCIN SYSTEM.—The trustees of the 
St. Sidweli’s Wesleyan Church, at Exeter, have 
decided to employ the Cottancin system of fireproof 
reinforced brick and reinforced cement construction 
for the erection of their church. The architects are 
Messrs. Commin & Coles, of Exeter, and the design, 
octagonal on plan, with lofty octagonal dome and 
cupola, and with a gallery unsupported by any 
pillars, forms an interesting subject for the applica- 
tion of this system of construction. 

SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL, CARDIFF.—A new hospital 
is being erected at Cardiff on a site close to the 
present hospital ship. The foundations have been 
constructed with piers of concrete carried 2 ft. into 
the gravel. These piers vary in dimension accord- 
ing to the work they have to do, but are generally 
4 ft. wide and from 4 ft. to 8 ft. or 9 ft. long. They 
also vary a good deal in their distance apart, from 
6 ft. to 9 ft. or ro ft. They consist of cement con- 
crete for 4 ft. in height from the bottom, and cf lime 
concrete above. Acement concrete lintel 4 ft. thick 
runs along the tops of the piers and forms the foot- 
ing for the wails. In some parts of the building a 
slab of concrete takes the place of the lintels. Owing 
to the very soft nature of the clay, great difficulty 
was experienced in getting the shafts for the piers 
sunk, as the clay worked up from the bottom of the 
hole below the timbering. The superstructure will 
consist of the hospital wards, the administrative 
block, doctor's house, operating theatre, laundry, 
&c. The entrance to the hospital will be in Ferry- 
road. From the entrance porch a corridor wil Jrun 

straight to the wards. On the right of this corridor 
on entering will be a waiting-room for out-patients, 
and consulting-room, dispensary, &c., and a small 
accident ward for receiving and examining cases 
before sending them on to the wards. Also 
on the right of the corridor will be the main 
stairs with a bed-lift in the well of the stairs. 
On the left of the corridor will be the kitchen, staff- 
room, stores, &c.,and at the end of the corridor 
the wards and their adjuncts. The wards will be 
on three floors, a main ward containing sixteen 
beds, and a small ward with two beds on each floor 
—ffty-four beds in all. At the entrance to the 
wards will be the dutyroom, with lifts, pantry, &c., 
and at the further of the main ward a dayroom 
facing south, with lavatories, bathrooms, sink- 
rooms, and emergency stairs. There will also be a 
recreation-room on the first floor in the front of 
the building. The wards and corridors will be 





heated by low-pressure hot water. The floors of 
the wards will be of marble terrazzo, The operating 
theatre and Rootgen-ray room will be connected to 
the administrative block by a covered way. There 
will also be a small mortuary, viewing-room, and 
post-mortem-room. The doctor's house will be at 
the western side of the site, and will be connected 
by a covered way with the administrative block. A 
small infectious ward is to be provided, which will 
have no internal communication with the rest of 
the building. The buildings are designed in red 
brick, with red stone, Bath-stone, and terra-cotta 
dressings. The architect for the building is Mr. 
E. W. M. Corbett ; the contractors are Messrs. W 
Thomas & Co., Cardiff; and the clerk of works is 
Mr. John Evans, Carditt 

HOSPITAL, PONTYPOOL.—The memorial-stone 
has just been laid of the Pontypool and District 
Hospital. Mr. Robert Williams, of London, pre- 
pared the plans, and the contract was let to Messrs. 
Bailey Bros., of Pontnewynydd., The contract price 
for the building is 6,384/. 

SCHOOL, WoopsIDE, AREKDREN.—New school 
buildings are being erected by Aberdeen School 
Board at Woodside, from the plans of Mr. J. A. O 
Allan, the Architect and Master of Works to the 
Board. The total frontage of the school is 252 ft. 
to Clifton-road. The new building will be two 
stories in height. The front of the school is being 
built of bammer-blocked and square-snecked ashlar 
grey granite, with picked dressings, and the back of 
pointed rubble. The total cost of the school will be 
about 18,000/,, inclusive of the heating and ventilat- 
ing arrangements. For the last seven months there 
have been in course of erection a new wing to the 
south of the present school, and a detached building 
in the playground for the accommodation of the 
cookery and manual instruction departments. It 
has been found necessary to proceed with the work 
in sections because the present school has still to be 
utilised until the new block, or a considerable por 
tion of it, is ready for occupation. The new school 
will have accommodation for over 1,500 children. 
When fully completed the school will be grouped 
round a central hall on the ground floor, 46 ft. in 
length by 42 ft. in breadth. This hall will rise to 
the first floor, with galleries all round on that floor, 
and the whole will be lit from the roof. At each 
end of this hall there will be two staircases leading 
up to the first floor. The ground floor of the new 
south wing, at present being erected, will be 
wholly devoted to the infants’ department, with 
seven rooms, giving a total accommodation of 461 
places. This department is to be provided with a 
front and back entrance, cloakrooms, store, and a 
room for the staff. Along the centre of the infants’ 
wing of the building there will be a corridor, 
12 ft. Gin., wide leading, at the north end, into 
the central hall. The boys’ and girls’ front 
entrances will also lead directly into this 
hall, and the back entrances will be similarly 
situated. At each end cloakroom accommodation 
has been provided, and additional cloakrooms will 
be available with the mezzanine floor. The plan of 
the upper tloor of the south wing makes provision 
for eight classrooms for the junior classes, with a 
central corridor similar to that on the ground floor, 
and teachers’ accommodation. It is expected that 
this new south wing and the detached building for 
the cookery and manual instruction department will 
be ready for occupation early next summer, when 
the school classes can be transferred to the new 
building, leaving the old building free for demoli- 
tion, with the exception of the four classrooms at 
the back, these, with some alteration, to be utilised. 
The ground floor of the new wing to the north of 
the central hall will contain five classrooms, a cor- 
ridor similar to that in the south wing, cloakrooms, 
teachers’ accommodation, and a head-master’s 
room. On the first floor in this wing there will 
also be five classrooms, a library, a music-room, 
cloakrooms, and teachers’ rooms. In the separate 
building now in course of erection the cookery- 
room is provided on the ground floor. It measures 
26 ft. square. Off this cookery-room, which is 
entered trom the girls’ playground, there is a scul- 
lery. At the other end of the building there is the 
entrance from the boys’ playground to the manual 
instruction classroom, which will occupy the first 
floor, and will be reached by a stair. This room will 
be 36 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, and will be fitted up 
with benches and all other necessary apparatus for 
instruction in woodwork. The height of the class- 
rooms throughout will be 14 ft. A janitor’s lodge 
is to be erected at the south end of the site near 
Clifton-road. oo and other accommodation 
are to be provided separate for each department of 
boys, girls, and infants. The floors of the ground 
floor, ball, and corridors will be laid with wood blocks 
on concrete, and the dadoes of all the corridors, 
staircases, &c., will be lined with glazed tiles. 
The lighting of the school throughout will be by 
electricity supplied from the Corporation mains. 
The contractors for the various departments of the 
work are as follows :—Mason work, Mr. George 
Hall ; carpenter work, Messrs. Hendry & Keith ; 
slater work, Messrs. Merson & Stewart : plasterer 
work, Messrs. J. Scott & Son; plumber work, 
Messrs, Thom & Strachan; painter and glazier 
work, Messrs. Murray & Mitchell; steel work, 
Messrs. William Mackinnon & Co. ; and iron and 
blacksmith work, Messrs. J. Abernethy & Co., 


WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS, DEVONPORT — fy, 
memorial stone of the new workmen's dwe!! 
Ordnance-street area, Devonport, was lad on ¢ 
oth inst. The Ordnance-street area cost 
10,5001, and the new buildings will cost 
The site is just over an acre in extent, and: 
will be three blocks of buildings, conta 
which will be sixty-three separate dwellinys 
and three rooms each. The builder is \ 
Coles, and the architect is Mr. J. F. Burns, {or 
Surveyor. 

ASYLUM, TALGARTH, BRECONSHIRE —\ 
asylum has been erected at Talgarth, for Bre 
shire and Radnorshire. The asylum, the 
price for building which was about 
designed to accommodate 4350 patients 
administrative blocks provide for possible ad 
to bring the total up to soo. There are six ks 
of buildings for the patients, viz., one for epilept 
(males) and another for females; one for recent 
and acute cases (male) and another for females 
and one male and one female infirmar : 
The blocks are connected by a continuous corridor 
The exterior work is native stone-walling, wi 
Grinshill stone dressings, but all the inter 
walls is lined with brick made on the site ¢ 
tached from the main buildings is an is lat 
hospital for male and female patients, and als) a 
mortuary, a chapel for religious services, and the 
medical superintendent's residence. The architects 
of the asylum are Messrs. Giles, Gough. & Trollope 
of London. The clerk of the works is Mr W 
Creed, and the builder was Mr. W. Williams 


CORONATION MEMORIAL, STAMFORD —The desi; 
for the Coronation memorial, Stamford, by Mr 
J. C. Traylen, A.R.I.B.A., which has been selecte 
is of free Classic treatment. The lower part 
circular in shape, and stands upon a spreading base 
which may be used as a seat, approached by step: 
The upper part is octagonal, having deeply recessed 
arched and cusped panels on the tour cardinal site 
divided by attached shafts at the angles, from the 
caps of which spreading follage springs and ills 
the spandrels up to the cornice. A truncated 
termination is carried up above the cornice n 
which is fitted a wrought crown of iron, bronved 
The crocketed ribs and the centre termination 
of it will form attachments for the electric 
light. The total height from the pavement 
to the top of the arc light will be ft 
materials of its composition will be granite, ma: 
bronze, and iron t 
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new 


The intention is to show t 
King Edward VII. was crowned on a certa 

and that at this time peace was concluded in Sout 
Africa, and a bronze panel on the south side t 
wards Iroomonger-street will set forth these | 
Above will be the arms of the King, highly emois 
zoned in colour and gold by enamel, on co; f 
vitreous mosaic work. On the east and wes! 
cardinal panels, respectively, the arms of Fdward 
and William Browne are introduced in stonewo! 
with bronze panels setting forth their « 
with the town. These panels are connect 
round with cornucopie garlands, The nort! pane! 
is a memoria! to the Stamford Volunteer 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 


THE PYRMONT BRIDGE, SYDNEY. — Prev , 
18<7 communication between the tw Sydner 


shores was conducted by means of ferry and row 
boats, but in that year a wooden bridge, constructs 
by private enterprise, at a cost of “ - 
opened, a toll being levied on each passeng: 
vehicle, or animal crossing. There was a 5% 
span in the centre to enable masted vessels to pass 
through. In 1884 the bridge was purchased 
40,0001. by the State Government, and the 
abulished. This was followed by such a 54) 
expansion of passenger and vehicular tratiic tbat 4 
new bridge became indispensable, and, after var 
preliminaries, competitive designs were 19 
trom various parts of the world, that obtainins ' 
first premium being estimated to involve a cust of 
295,700. Ultimately it was arranged that the new 
bridge should be constructed from designs prep . 
by Mr. Percy Allan, M Inst.C.E., one of the en: 
neers in the State Department of Public Works. 4 
an Australian by birth, a commencement Dio 
made with the actual work in September, 1%), 4 
the structure formally opened on June 2° , 
Sir Harry Rawson, the State Governor, assiste: 
the Hon. E. W. O'Sullivan, State Minister for 'eo'* 
Works. The total length of the Pyrmont Prices 
and its approaches is 1,758 ft, the bridging occur” 
ing 1,200 ft., of which 223 ft. represents the lenge" 
of the swing span. The heaviest work was 19 © 
nexion with the sinking of the caisson forming ©” 
main support of the bridge swing. [his buss 
chamber, having a diameter of 42 ft, was Cc’ 
menced on August 2, 1900, and a few weeks +1" 
was completed sufficiently to permit of its being 
grounded, by means of girders and wedges, '° °° 
position it ‘was intended to permanently occupy. 
Then it was gradually worked down a dep‘) | ; 
46 ft. below low-water mark, at which a 
cutting edge touched rock on one side. The - + 
sary damming having been completed, the water © 
pumped out and excavations carried on in the © a 
until a “blow” occurred, when the work had to ° 
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Aberdeen Foundry. 


continued with the surface of the rock under water: 
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The caisson, when the work of sinking had been 
completed, was filled with a solid mass of stone 
and concrete, representing a dead weight of over 
6,800 tons. Electricity supplies the motive power 
for working the bridge-swing ; its slewing, the 
lifting of the ends, the operating of the gates closing 
the traffic, and the lighting of the roadway being 
controlled by a man stationed in a conning-tower 
on the centre of the bridge. Both the slewing and 
lift motors are carried on a platiorm inside the 
drum, the former working through a train of gears 
a vertical shaft, on the lower end of which is a cast 
steel pinion meshing, with a cast steel rack secured 
to the top of a pivot pier, while the end lift is 
effected by means of cones on horizontal shafts 
worked by a 45 horse-power motor year mtoa 
Jongitudinal shaft running the who , f the 
bridge span. The materials used in latter were 
iron and stone, Australian bardw 









oy largely 


employed in the construction of the other spans 
twelve in number, each baving a length ot ft 


while the roadway, which is 4 ft. wider than that 
of the Tower Bridge, London, is asphalte 
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FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.—The Prix de Rome in Arc! 
been awarded to M. Leon Prost, pup 
Lambert.——A group of artists have tounded a 
society which will organise at the Grand Palais, in 
the months of October and November, an exhibition 
to be called “Salon d'Autor -A luxuri 
casino is to be established in rest of Vierre 
fond, at a cost of about a francs.——M 
Reybaud has been elected President of the Socict 
des Architectes of the Ib ju Rhone.- } 
architects of the Department of the Gard have con 








uches du 


stituted themselves a society, under the presidency 
of M. Seuilhac, architect, of Nime 


the competition for a museum 


awarded the first premium t 
that city; the second to M. Meyss 


the third to M. Arnaud, of Nimes, an 
Marseilles. ———The jury in the c 
Savings Bank building at Wassy 
first premium to M. Robert, of Clamart rhe 
Commission des Monuments Historiques will 
in hand shortly the restoration of the ancient chur 
ot Locronau, one of the oldest monuments of Fi 


terre. ——The Municipality of Paris has decided on 
the construction of a theatre on the I’lace de | l-ga 
lite, at a cost of a million trancs.——The Government 
have despatched M. Emile Bertone, the ar tect, t 

Berlin to make a study of the tragments from 






Palmyra which are in the Asiatic museum there - 
M. Ernest Dubois, the sculptor, is at work 
monument to Boasuet, for the hedr 
fhe monnment includes a statue of Bossuet ona 
pedestal, which is flanked by two groups of histori 
ngures—Turenne and Mile de la Vallicre 
right, and the Dauphin of France aad Henr 
England o: the left 
-_——_a>-s- 
MISCELLANI! 
BOOK SALES IN LONDON.—Amongst the | Ke 


prints, and other works of art that were 
in the closing sales by t 














schiid, “A Description « 
his collection, i884, 36/ - a ae Propert 
History of Miniature Art,” 15s J. M 
Whistler, Etchings and Dry-l 
miater, 40/.; F. Seymour Hade Etudes «a Eau 
Forte,” 1866, twenty-five plates, 7 . & § 
Bovdell, “ History of the River Thames ; 
with seventy-six fine engravings 
portraits, views, &c. inserted, 3 ‘We 





Pyne, History of the Royal Kesidences of 
Windsor, Carlton House. St lames Palace 
&c.,” 1819, 172. § John Hutchins, “ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Dorset,” 1861 with 
a large number of extra views and other illustra- 
tions, 23/7. s3.; J. M. W. Turner, “ England and 


Wales,” 1837, 27/.; J. Smith, “Catalogue Raisonn 
of the Works of the most eminent Dutch, Fiemish, 


and French Painters,” 1829-42, in nine volumes, 








sf. ; M. Drayton's “ Poly-Olbion, 3-22, 44 3 
“The Roadster’s Album,” 1845, a are 
with coloured plates of old coaching-inns, &c., 49 

nia,” 1 


Captain John Smith, “A Map of 
1201. ; Beverley’s “ Virginia,” . 
Brief Description of the Province of Carolina, 
1006, 421.; John Lederer Discoveries in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina,” 1672, 12 Lescarbot, * Nova 
Thomas, “ Account of 





Fiancia,” 1609, 274.; G . 
Pennsylvania,” 1698, roo! Whitbourne’s “ New- 
foundland,” 1620-2, 334.; and “Nova Britannia 


(Virginia),” 1609, 331. 

THE CHRIST HospitaL S!TE, Lonpon.—At a 
meeting of the Court of Aldermen held on Tuesday 
in last week it was resolved that the seal of the 
Court should be affixed to two indentures whereby 
the Mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, 
as Governors of Christ Hospital, convey to them- 
selves as Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
(a) in Consideration of the sum of 233,S04/. the tree- 
hold of certain premises in Giltspur-street, Little 
Britain, Ball-court, a small part of the passage-way 
in Green Dragon-court, and that portion of Christ 
Hvspital, including the leasehold, but not the tree- 





hold, of such portion as was held by Christ Hos- 
pital upon lease from the Corporation which was 
adjacent to St. Lartholomew’s Hospital, and was 
comprised in the notice to treat served by the 
Governors under the St. Kartholomew’'s Hospita 
Act, 1g01; and in consideration of the sum of 





+.557/, some land containing 1,376 sq. ft. whict 
was not cited in that notice, being part of the 
passage-way in Ball-court. The demolition of the 





school buildings has already been begun 

PHE KING'S SANATORIUM FOR T ERCULOSIS.— 
The Advisory (¢ nitt by King 
edward VII. have, with the val, made 


their award in respect of for whic 

) essays, with plans, we adjudged 
the first prize to Dr. A London, 
with whom is associated Mr. William 
West, both of London i an 
Wethered, with Messrs. Law & All as architects 
ll of London; and the De. E. ¢ 











Morland, with Mr. G M if 
Croydor Honourable mention is ir 
essays—t Il) i S liche t 
with Mr..k.o W I r 
Turban f Da } 
ar tect I la ! 
Messrs. Smith & I 
and es ] 3, of 
London, archite I c f 
ir W adbent, Sir R. Douglas Powell, Sir Felix 
Semon, Sir Herman Weber, and Dr. Theodore 
W ams 

A TRACT( ] \ AN The ¢ € 
( cer of the Metr i in Fire Brigade has designed 
an improved tractor for the transit of fire-brigade 
appliances, and for general use with vehicles that 
have a { ted front-carriage, by removal of the 
front-carriage and iting the tractor in positior 
with its driving-axle in place of the axle ot t 

I f the t will carry 














IN 

ENT.—The Sele { 
Common f w Mr 
man, have ! a3 

pt 1 and } i 

i 1 until ) 
the prom 
N st Lon A 
Railways Companie 
hear y the Committee 
und king has been 
Elec Railways © 
toc act to build the 
circus, the Great Northern an 
street and Water! and the C} 

id Hampstead railways, and 
to give capital powers in respect o 


i. debenture stock and 11! ,000! 
Mr. Edgar Speyer, sen 
Messrs. Speyer "Bros, 0 
peyer & Co Frankfurt and New 
i to the Committee the readiness 
indertake to furnish 
the money for the construction and equipment of 
those four tube railways. The Committee have 
the first-named Bill ! 








which 
nv under the 


inserted a clause in 

declares that the powers ot the Comp 
li cease and determine if they, within twelve 
months from the passing ot the Act, shall have failed, 
through any cause within their own control, to have 
substantially begun the construction of the line 
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I c IMPR 
fown Council f 
ment Board for 
poses of street 
construction and 
Wilford-street, Nottingham 
tion Bridge, Mr. A. A.G 
inspector appointed by the B 
m the Oth inst 





known as the Naviga- 
Malet, M.Inst.C.E., the 
yard, held an inquiry 
into the subject. The Corporation 
was represented by the Town Clerk (Sir Samuel 
G. Johnson), Mr. A. Brown (City Engineer), Mr. 
r. W. Gordon (assistant city engineer), Mr. J. E 
Bryan, and others. The works included the im- 
provement and widening of Sneinton Hermitage, 
Colwick-road, Meadow-lane, and Trent-lane, esti- 
mated cost s,84o/.; together with the carrying out 
1 small improvements in setting back new buildings 
to improved street lines in Dale-street (Sneinton), 
Fairfax-street (Basford), Byard-lane, Windmill-lane, 
Hounds-gate, Nottingham-road (Basford), London- 
road and Leen-side, Thurgarton-street, Cinderhill- 
road, Lradford-street (Bulwell), Carlton-hill, and 
Blue Bell-hill. the cost in this instance being esti- 
mated at 5.s60/. The reconstruction and improve- 
ment of the bridge in Wilford-street was explained 
to have been rendered necessary by the increase in 











the trafiic, the old one being considered unsafe for 
the heavier weights now carried, and also by 
reason of the electric tramway developments. 


Aiter hearing evidence and _ inspecting the 
various plans, the inspector proceeded to view 
the respective sites. There was no opposition 

SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES’ FEDERATION,—The 
quarterly meeting of the Executive of the Scottish 


Building Trades Federation was held on the 7th 


Lam! Edinburgh, President, in the chair. Mem 
bers were present from various parts of the country. 
he report, which was submitted by the Secretary 
Mr. james L Selkirk, Glasgow, referred to the 
which were engaging the atten 
¢ and to the progress that was 
particular, the question of more 
n in the several districts was 
i an earnest appeal made for 
he state of the 
tion, and a scheme was su 
nese On a more satisfactory 
place on the various 
and resolutions 
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finances 
Caiued t 
mitted 
footing > 
subjects treated of in the 








¢ repor 
were adopted bearing on future work. The ans 
meeting was hxed to be held in Edinburgh i: 
urg : 


October next 
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quest was held by 
Coroners Court on th 
death of Henry i 
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jlemolished. Mr 
f Holborn, explained 
the litior t 
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attent t + la er h case 
5 th ¢ 4 expressead the 
at these l + i be 1 the 
f the District or Koroug 
_0-OPERATI BUIL NGA t the 
Hull City Council was held on the 7th inst c 
City Improvements ¢ 
F] 4 
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light drawing offices, a carpen A 3 anda 
new common-room fitted up. In the it g 
alterations have been made on thet f, an 
a new lecture-room and common-roon d 





LEGAL, 


REMOVING CONTRACTORS’ MATERIALS IN 





WESTMINSTER 
THE case of the Postmaster-Genera the Mav 
&c., of the City Westminst came bet M 
Justice Joyce in the Chan +] the 





inst. on a motion by 
injunction restraining 
further order from wt 
turbing any materials, tools, machinery 
apparatus placed or to be placed by the 
his contractors, servants, o ts in 
streets and public roads within the 
minster for the purpose of executing 
authorised by the Telegraph Acts 
pounding any such 





+ 














materials, 
removed or disturbed, and tr 
any charge for or in respect 
or replacing any such materi 
from otherwise interfering with 
plaintiff in the execution of works auth 
Telegraph Acts and the exercise ot 
powers conferred on him tot the purposes of the 
said Acts _ 

It appeared that a dispute arose between the 


ipparatus and 
or obstructing the 
rised by the 












inst. in the Station Hotel, Stirling, Mr. Robert 


. ‘ 
Postmaster-General and the Corporation of the 
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City of Westminster as to the right of the former 
in execoting works authorised by the Telegraph 
Acts to deposit materials and plant required for the 
works in the public streets, Last month the officials 
of the Corporation removed certain plant and 
materials stacked by the Post-office contractors in 
the roadway of the Broadway, Westminster, to the 
City yard, and the Corporation declined to give 
them up until the expenses incurred in their removal 
had been paid. Hence the present proceedings tor 
an interim injunction | 

The Solicitor-General and Mr. Cassaly appeared 
in support of the motion ; and Mr. W. F. Hamilton, 
K.G, and Mr. Morton Smith for the Corporation. 

Mr. Hamilton stated that there was a very serious 
question to be determined at the trial as to 
whether the post-office authorities had the right in 
carrying out authorised works to use the public 
streets tor the storage of materials during the con- 
struction of the works. The Corporation had 
seized the plant and materials under powers con- 
ferred upon them by Michael Angelo Taylor's Act 
The Corporation did not wish to obstruct the 
Postmaster-General in the execution of the neces- 
sary works 

Mr. Justice Joyce suggested that the Corporation 
should, without prejudice to their rights, return the 
goods in question, 

Mr. Hamilton agreed to do this. 

In these circumstances his Lordship directed that 
the motion should stand till the trial, the plaintiti 
to have leave to bring it on again on a two days’ 
notice. 


IMPORTANT TRADE UNION APPEAI 

In the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Kolls and Lords Justices Stirling and Cozens- 
Hardy, on the 7th inst., the arguments in the case of 
Read +, the Friendly Society of Operative Stone- 
masons and others were concluded on the appeal of 
the defendants (other than R. E. Saunders) from a 
judgment of a Divisional Court of King’s Bench 
composed of the Lord Chief Justice of England, Mr 
Justice Darling and Mr. Justice Channeil ordering a 
new trial of the action tried before Judge Eardley 
Wilmot, the County Court judge of Ipswich, in 
which he gave judgment for the defendants. There 
was also a cross-appeal by plaintiff asking that 
judgment might be entered for him, 

The action was brought by the plaintit? Read 
against the defendants for damages tor wrongfully 
and maliciously inducing Messrs. Wigg & Wright, 
of Ipswich, to whom the plaintiff had been bound 
apprentice for three years as a stonemason, to break 
the contract of apprenticeship. The deed of 
apprenticeship was entered into on June 1, yoo, at 
which date the plaintiff was 25 years of age, and by 
the deed the plaintiff covenanted to serve his 
employers for three years at 153. a week, and 
they (the employers) covenanted to teach him 
the trade. Messrs. Wigg & Wright and the 
men in their employ were members of the 
defendant Society. Certain rules had been drawn 
up between masters and men, and these rules Messrs 
Wigg & Wright had agreed to and signed. Kule 6 
for Ipswich and district was as follows: — 
“ Apprentices.—That boys entering the trade shall 
not work more than three months without being 
legally bound apprentices, and in no case to be more 
than sixteen years of age, except masons’ sons and 
stepsons. Employers to have one apprentice to 
every four masons on an average.” At a lodge 
meeting of the defendant Society on August 1:3, 
1909, it was resolved that if the plaintiff started work 
for Messrs. Wigg & Wright as a mason, one of their 
employes was to report the fact in two hours 
Owing to the action of the defendant Society from 
August 3, 1900, to May 20, 1901, Messrs. Wigg & 
Wright did not employ the plaintiff as a stonemason 
or teach him the trade; but he continued to do 
labourer’s work. On May 20, 1901, the Secretary 
of the defendant Society wrote to Messrs. Wigg & 
Wright that they regretted that the firm had put 
themselves into a difficult position, but the members 
of the Society considered the firm's action a direct 
infringement of the rule, and if the man started 
working at the trade they were bound to protest 
against the firm for introducing an individual not 
of the trade, and in accordance with their general 
rule the Society had empowered their members 
working for the firm to take prompt action in the 
matter. The defendants, in their answer to interro- 
gatories, admitted that “prompt action” meant 
that the masons in Messrs. Wigg & Wright's employ 
should give two hours’ notice and leave their 
employ if they thought fit. The County Court 
Jadge held that the facts fell short of giving any 
ground of action against the defendants, who 
seemed to have acted bona fide in the best interests 
of the Society and not from any improper motive, 
and though the defendants’ interpretation of the 
rule might not be correct, they had not acted 
improperly in their method of enforcing it. The 
Divisional Court, on the plaintiff's a from the 
learned County Court Judge's decision, held that the 
contract alleged by the defendants was one which, 
if proved, might, by reason of its being in restraint 
of trade or otherwise illegal, be incapable of being 
enforced, and in that case to seek to hold Messrs. 
Wigg & Wright to it could not be held a sufficient 
justification. Whether there was a contract 
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between Messrs. Wigg & Wright and the defendants 
did not sufficiently appear. For these reasons the | and Mr, Cohen having replied on the wh 
Divisional Court held that there must be a new The Master of the Rolls said that the ( 
trial. Hence the present appeal of the defendants) reserve judgment. 

and the cross appeal of the plaintiff 


Mr. Arthur Cohen, K.C., and Mr. Chester Jones 
appeared for the appellants (the defendants) ; and 
Mr. Frederick Low, K.C., and Mr, Henle for the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr. Cohen contended that the defendants were . : 
perfectiy justitied in giving the notice to the em- Justices Vaughan Williams and Mathew 
ployers of the plaintitf and that they were sot i2th inst. the case of Browning & H 
liable for an action for malicious conspiracy. It} Marrod’s Stores, Ltd, and others can 
appeared to him that the action ought to have been hearing on the appeal of the defendan 
brought against Messrs. Wigg & Wright, by whom decision of Mr. Justice Buckley on ¢ 
the contract was broken. In this case it could not | &faating an injunction restraining th: 
be said ithat there had been “procuring” at all and their contractors from working a stea 
on the part of the defendants. The defendants | '" such a way as to be a nuisance to the | 
simply said that Messrs. Wigg & Wright, having The injunction restrained the work 
subscribed to the rules, had violated them, and they | 7 © clock in the morning 
called upon Messrs. Wigg & Wright not to employ} . Mr. Buckmaster, K.C. and Mr. Mang!a: 
the plaintiff as a mason apprentice. On general | ‘OF the appellants ; and Mr. Astbury, K 
principles, therefore, it would seem unjust to hold Bischoff for the plaintiffs in the action 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover from the| _ !t appeared that the plaintiffs occupy pr: 
defendants damages which were really the conse- Hans-road, Brompton road, and the det: 
quence of misconduct on the part of Messrs. Wigg Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., are enlarging their ; 
& Wright. It would be iatroducing a dangerous the workmen on which commenced their 
and mischievous fiction if it were said in this case} 304m. The plaintiffs allege that from 
that the defendants had been maliciously precuring | Woe" the engineer of a steam crane em; 
anything. There had been no agreement on the the defendants’ contractors oiled his en, 


DISPUTE OVER EARLY Bit! 
OPERATIONS 


IN the Court of Appeal composed 


part of the defendants to do an unlawful act at his furnace, and got up steam, and when the 


all. The resolution of the Society to give warning commenced work, they could obtain n 

to Messrs. Wigg & Wright was a perfectly legal act they applied for an injunction, which the 
They simply asked Messrs. Wigg & Wright to do judge in the court below granted, restra 

what they were bound to do—aamely, not to violate | S4!sance complained of until am | 
the rules of the Society. 
defendants was done, not out of spite or ill-will, but the traJes-union prevented them from aite: 
was done bona fide and ia exercise and protection hours of work, they would sutier considera 
of their rights. To support an action for con-|>Y having to pay joo men each for halta 
spiracy it must be shown that there had been agree- | ¢V¢ry day for work which they did aot pert « 
ment or combination to do an unlawful act. that the injunction was therefore, and tor 


: : : reasons, unreasonable. 
Mr. Chester Jones having followed on the same | “"in the result their lordships dis harged t 
side, ‘that the 


Mr. Low, for the respondent, said that the action | from saying that if there was a nuisance cre 
was of great importance both from the point of the steam crane for half an hour, the 
view of the rights of Trade Unions, and the more | would be bound to submit to it. In their ju 
important question as to the freedom of persons in | however, there was n> evidence that a 
the position of the plaintiti to enter into contracts | existed Persons conducting build 
with regard to their own labour. Ht had been sug- i were bound to use all eotarmable means t 
gested that the proper remedy for the plaintiff was | a nuisance, but it could not be said that 
to sue his employers. Ii that was to be considered | six was an unreasonable hour to commen 
an answer to that class of action, it would dispose | the summer months. The plaintitis had 
altogether of actions for procuring breaches of con- | right to say they should not be disturbed 
tract. It was a violation of a legal right to inter- j sleep before seven in the morning 
fere with contractural relations. In this case it was The appeal was accordingly allowed 
absolutely clear that a violation of a legal right had | ‘ 
been committed, and that the contractural relations | a 
between the plaintiff and Messrs. Wigg & Wright! 
had been interfered with. He submitted that the) 
whole discussion turned upon the quettion of 
justification, and the evidence called in the County | 
Court, and the correspondence which bad taken} 7,512 -—-AN ANTI-FREEZING DEVICE FO! 
place, showed conclusively that there had been un-/ Taps: /. Osgood.—The inventor devises an a 
lawful interference by the defendants with the) valve for the taps or faucets of house-ser' 
plaintiff's rights. The plaintiff, then twenty-| through which they can be drained and a 
five years of age, wished to discontinue his | admitted when one closes the stop-cock at ¢ 
position of a labourer to qualify 
a mason, and to follow the trade his father had | screw fastens the washer of the walve-plug. « 
followed, The plaintiti went to a firm who would | recessed for a ball-valve that the pressur 
teach him that trade and enable him to earn | water normally forces on to its seat in t! 
higher wages, and he entered into an indenture of | The ball drops with the cutting off of t! 
apprenticeship. Had that contract been carried | and air passes into the pipes through a port 
out the plaintiff now would be in the position of | recess. For the ball-valve may be substitut 
pone a fully — Ly memason. The Society, | a cylindrica! or a hollow valve. 
1owever, intertered. It gave notice to the em-| —.. “1 PAWS! SEWER 
ployers that unless they refused to perform their | ag gage ge ae lbeas ge eral 
contract with the plaintitf it would call out the | having pointed ends, and fitted at one end 
persons in their employ who were members of the | 1 hat will ; os leeetion 
Society. Messrs. Wigg & Wright were then faced | ‘;°P ; Biscay . «calle echonesagy 

; | wr ug or sewer. 
with two alternatives. One was not to comply jes = rol ¥ ~~ 7 rr 

os “is ¥ | strengthen the plate, which may also be | 
with the request of the Society, and the other was ith wheel j d 4 
to stop teaching the plaintiff his trade or be prac- | bathe gs ? steaidaguaot imme — 
tically ruined by having their labour taken from| 7 55°——FitTixes ror Pump-Pistons: Efi 
them by the Society. The breach of contract was and K. 5S. Lioyd.—The invention, which relates 
solely brought about by the Society under the | especially to the packing of the pump bucke: 
threat of a strike. It seemed to him (counsel) that | Pistons of deep well, petroleum, and simi'at 
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[Auc. 16, 1902. 


Mr. Henle having followed on the samy 


What was done by the | Sores, Ltd., appealed, and urged that as the 


tion with costs, and remarked that they wer: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS 


himself as| which also has a drainage outlet. A pert ra 


Gunn and N. M. Gunn. —A dished metallic | 


al 











what was left out of sight altogether in the argu- | intended to obviate its frequent rene va 


ments for the appellants was that the inducing or the | adjustment. The customary cup-leather 
procuring of a breach of contract was prima facie | supplemented with a packing ot hems 
an unlawful act. There was nothing to show inthe | together with loose rings, of which the 
present case that the plaintiff had any knowledge | facings are laid against the packing, and w! 
whatever of the existence of the rules of the | ‘hey are free to move slightly, will compr: 
Society. 
from learning the trade of a mason. The con- | balls inserted behind the rings. 
struction put on the rules by the defendant | 
was that no person over sixteen years of age | Siorf —The setting of plaster of Paris, to be | 
should learn the business. That wasa rule, he sub- | in a mould, is retarded by mixing with it a; 
mitted, that no court could recognise as giving the | one-fifth by weight, of magnesium chlorite 
foundation of any legal right. * 
tically said that no matter how a man might get on, | proof with a coating of some celluloid solut: 
or what incentive he had to improve himself, if he | varnish, or by soaking them in paraffin. 

was over sixteen years of age he must not be| + <o8—A Crrrer FOR Usk IN BORING 


apprenticed to learn the trade, but must remain a! cyi~es: W Taylor and W. Doherty —An e 


labourer. It was clear upon the face of the rules! i 
sible cutter consists of two wedge-shaped 
produced that they did not apply to the plaintiff. | clamped to on another with anew through 


He submitted that these rules could | packing as the liquid pressure is successively % 
not exclude a man twenty-five years of age | 2POS them, whilst friction is reduced with roi ers 


7,501.—MANUFACTURE OF SLARS AND TILT> 





The Society prac-| moulded goods may then be rendered weal’ 


xpan 


narts 
t 
+ 


If the argument by counsel for the appellants was | the screw that enables one to expand the parts an‘! ° 


right that the provision in the rules meant that no | to bore differently-sized holes engages with a thr: 


i 


person should learn the trade if he was over sixteen ' on one of the parts, and is held lengthwise wi 


years of age, then such a provision their lordships | 
would be entitled to ignore as being an caventonaite | called on the other part. 


and absurd restriction on trade. retain the parts in sliding contact together 


A groove and a d 
yjection on the two parts respec 


‘ 
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= 606.—IMPROVEMENTS IN LiFT-VALVES Hi 
Lift ld.—A ring, whereon a « nit al seating is 
fashioned, is screwed into a diaphragm, and the 
seating fits into an annular recess of the valve. In 
another form the relative positions of the reces 
and the seating are reversed. Aring and a screwed 
sleeve normally retain between them the n 
inside which the spindle screws, and the joints are 
covered with a cap that is screwed on to the casing 
The renewal of the seal or valve can be etfected by 
turning the nut and the sleeve until the lower end 
of the latter becomes seated upon the diaphrag: 
then the cap and other portions are unscrewed, so 
that one obtains access into the interior of the valve 
whilst the current of water is arrested 

*623—A METHOD ¢ HaAt ‘ 
Elektri itats A. G. vorm, Schuckert Co—For the 
hardening of colophony and other soft resins used 
in making lacquers, the inventors cause air or ' 
gen, under pressure, to be forced throug! 
resin mixed, it may be, with linseed or 
wood oil, and with lead, manganese, or othe 
ff resin acids or oleic acid, litharge 
oxides, or salts, or some such oxidising 
agents 

= 6236.—IMPROVEMENTS IN GRATE F. Ash ind 
W. P. Bonwick (Flaming Firebrick Co).—To pr 
mote the burning anthracite, and other 
fuel, interlocking sections or slips of firebrick are 
used to line the sides and back of the grate, their 
adjoining faces are fashioned with compound re 
cesses 80 aS to torm ducts when the sections are 





of coke, 


laid and joined together with holes and dowels 
Confer also No. 7,682 of 1897 

$o.— MOULDING ARTICLES oO CONCRETI 
CEMENT, &¢ A. Musker —Water is ! 


a reservoir into a cylinder, the water being 1 
when the pressure becomes abnormal! 
a relief-valve and a subsidiary relief-valve on the 
pump or on the pipes. The ram of the press works 
through the table that carries the moulds or slat 
frames and forces the material in the mould against 
a head, when it is lifted by water pumped into the 
cylinder. The arms of counterbalanced ley 
tamping or ramming mechanism that c 
or depressed with handles. When the 
depressed the stamps are thrown int 








spring that works a en 
stamps are thrown out the clu ) 
is worked bv a lever that in engagement wit! 
a pin upon the rammer 

= (92. — ADIUSTMENTS 0} ( LIPEI AX 
SIMILAR GAUGES: G. H. Butrich—A_ equare-set 
end piece is provided for each bar of a pair of true 


bars which slide upon one another through yoke 
clamped on to them, whilst their sliding can be 
prevented by the clamping of one of the vokes to 
both the bars. A fine adjustment can 
by means of a screw between the ke 
bars are graduated. In the case of profile and 
contour gauges, a square for a sh er I 
with the reversal, sideways, of one of and 
in the case of drawing-compasses the end pieces are 
fitted with points, whereby a rn is 
supplied 
7,.705.—A  LIPTING-IACK f B i — A 
screwed and detachable bush placed that it 
shall not turn in the standard, the soc 
{ the working screw takes the stem of 
head, and balls are inserted between the latter 
the top of the screw. A ball and some adjustable 
packing are placed between a hardened plate an 
the bottom of the stem, which may fur 
with a convex plate bearing against another plate 


uc ars 














er e titted 


at the base of the socket. In a variant adaptat 
the stem is fashioned on the screw and the socket 
in the head 

7,706,—A GULLEY TRAP: F. R. Palmer.—The 
inventor causes the waste-pipes to discharge into a 


rough that is placed in communication with the 


trap immediately beneath it. Splashing pr 
vented with two overlapping grat which are 


arranged in the trough 
7.723. — APPLIANCES es FE 
thraham.—For heating the air-supply. the inventor 
contrives that it shall partly flow down betwee: 
concentrical chimneys or between the chimney an 
the globe, and partly be admitted through a 
under the control of a hit-and-miss val 
heated air is thence conveyed in part throt 
tures into the mixing-tube of the burner an 
through other openings in the conical valve, also 
regulated by a hit-and-miss valve, into a space 
between the chimney and the head of the burner 
A disc hit-and-miss valve may supplant the conical 
valve. ; 
'.734.—CONSTRUCTION OF FOUNDATIONS, &¢ 

OF CEMENT: W.0O. Roy.—For making foundations, 
boundary-stones, landmarks, and so on, and also 
bases for fencing, an hour-glass shaped hole is made 
in the ground by rotating a crow-bar, and the space 
thus made is filled with cement 


7:702.—-A FENCE FOR SAW-BENCHES: N. Tailby 
—A set of rollers are mounted on the bench so that 
they may be adjusted at different heights with a 
carrying-bar which moves in slots cut in the frame 
to which it is clamped with a nut, the carrying-bar 
is extended to carry a roller which will prevent the 
board from being bent outwards as it is passed’ be- 
tween the saw and the fence, the spindles that 
carry the rollers carry a lower series of rollers 
besides 
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the labour parliament has migrated to the metro- 
polis, the last occasion having been in 1581 The 
chairman will be Mr. W. Steadman, L.C.C., and the 
on Monday, September 


Congress will assemble 
ions are down for di 


A large number of resol 
cussion by the delegates—among which the amend- 
ment and extension of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act occupies a pr nent place. Attention is 
also directed to the Factory Acts, the Farriers 
Association asking for the inclusion of their trade 
under the Act, in view of “the scarcity of room in 
our workshops and the otten insanitary ¢ ondition of 
the same.” Various resolutions deal with the wages 











of Government labourer 








t.—FA ‘ ( 
sliding sash may be retained at any desired he aint 
without balance-weights or cords vy means t t 
worm gearing, whereof tm (worked witha 
endless cord or a handle) i et to gear with a] pro 
worm-wheel upon a spindle that carries a wor 
screw and isi rear W ATaAcK ina recess in ne 
the sash-stile Ar i-nosed sliding bolt that 
sustains the other side of t! ish can be locke 
with a key or handle, and a spring presses it t 
engage with a rach [he sash carries friction} | 
rollers which vear again plate ‘ 
the frame The « ANCE apy able the 
twardl pr ected ick i i en t 
ind fanlighte 
\ da we i ’ are carr i i i t 
< Bisting fat mmitai al tow ii t 
a supporting ar ind the two 8 are fastened t 
the pole with cha screwed h uts, and 
sadrantal chy € a Saiet rd 4 
3 fashioned att ipper « i t w M g 
is bolted on t hor al arm The pole can be 
placed toft way against the wall W 
7 M TiLe } 
—A pug-n tceds tl eet of clay to the 
ing rollers, which are gr ved to take the ak b 
have cross-f that cut ito lengths, a 
recessed ft ta J ang ‘nibs or } r t 
rved for pr antile Material for the 
and . I aking the middle i 
f the clay sheet tt r tha t e3 
The pug-mill a stri; lay, of which the 
iddie is thic ed et of 1 id tray 
rr boxes inted pon a c ess ihe P 
ler hav i and f ess t 
lds the cla to g tiles, & ] and . 
has studs between ' the moulds are it, a 
the sharp ends of the latter impinge against the 
cutling-ribs on the roller e¢ moulds are held ‘ 
by aroller under ¢ and beneath the roller first ; 
nentioned 17. 
ar Ha 
—\ and i es tw 
standards or poles cz wise in the angles | 
between the poles are laid planks or ledgers. For | 
lowering the scattolding i¢ draws the bases of tl . 
pole gether, and ¢ i i forced apart c 
Ch s the I € thie € e S A tre | 
< 3 $012 pia i ae | € ciij WHE pty 
the plank and press aga the eces ¢t 
W they can be se a j 
— AN AUTOMAT Al I £-ALAR 
f n.—A clip retai: 
combustible string T} 
eat from the stove-pipe 
s attached consumes th 
the escapement of a ] 
clockwork, the alarm be 
ipon a bell 
APPLIANCES FOR W " 
siaing sash is devised a " 
a broad spiral spring Ry H 
toothed barrel an " uf 
wards into engagement — 
the barrel and a fixed : 
a rack upon the h, By 
up the spring. As tte c 
freely slides zz 
direction, but ; 
Auses 
anil Aug 
and me 
pivotin - os 
toat : 
the fr 
to engage with a rack on the his carried on aj Fé ) 
bolt. Beneath is a shaft hav a cranked arm ? 
awl for engagement with the teeth , 
whereby the sash can be locked ; 
desired, the shaft being worked wit Aug ‘ 
that is screwed into a block which is {| : : 
a crank on the shaft. Due provisi is d Weeley, I 
the swing motion of the box and for preventing Ke Sime 
the rotation of the crank of the shaft 7,QOS} A Bey 
wooden rack cut across the grain, with its fibres ; 
reaching from the back of the rack to the front of Aug 
the teeth, is stren th two wooden strips 
t in grooves cut in the xt 
uch otherwise may be made of 
raw hide, ebonite, &c The solid end of the rack Aug 
constitutes a stop to prevent it trom running out of | s S 
gear with the pinion of the spring-balance apparatus 
++ August 
TRADE UNION CONGRESS.—The next Trade Union | Lambe 
Congress will be held at the Holborn Town Ha 1, are 
London—the first time f twenty-one years that = 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
(Por some Contracts, ée., oi qgem, tat ast tachated te Gls EO, capes Gam) 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Designs g 
i rere, 
i — 
einai . 
*Strathcona and South African Memorial ........ } |, The NO oie saxasaneubd teen | Not Stated .. so. veseseveescasescectetnenosenenteeseseeersetesseesererersseccees ce NO dal 
CONTRACTS 
oe Sa : siiiattiesiicastiaaa ——— ] 
Tend 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Php edd 
] 
spiitatnngpiidiaeaaaeiaiia = — hii , ™ sieciaill ; 
Alterations to Shop, Albion-street.........0.....0.0...... Halifax C LON ...ccccoccossorsescee J LOrd, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax ...........:ccccccseccecss, | Ale 
Adaitions to Schools, Osborne-street........................ Hull School Board ....... ee Broderick & Co., Architects, Lowgate, Hull ............... ( 
House, Nelson-street, Lees, Yorks . eae hh ae me Wa Bottomley, Architect, 16, Frince-street, Haworth, Yorks 
Shop, Shed, @c., Antwerp Mills, Armley, ‘Leeds ....... C. $. Nelson, Architect, 15, Park-row, Leeds . a | 
Granite, &c. (900 tons). SAS iy EES Bishop Stortford UD.C. suc... T. Swatheridge, Counc! Oifices, Bishop Stortford... . du, 
Presbytery, Mountain Ash, Wales ................. Rev. HL. Irvine ; .. T. R. Bates, Architect, 2, Westgate-cham bers, Newpott... a 
Granite Koad Metal ........ a ‘Mine B.D.C. .. G. D. Byfield, 16, High-etreet, Barnet... ane a : 
Street Works, Woodbine-street .............00 0 Amble U. D.C. aw W. Gibson, Surveyor, 31, Queen-street, Amble ...... inkidecelienens au, 
Tar Paving at Schools, Victoria- road .. cveserceeeeeee, AShford (Kent) School Board ...... Jeffery & Lacey, Architects, North-street, Ashford... 
Gravel, &c. .. ; lahat, . Bishop Stortford U.D.C. Qo... , T. swatheridge, North-treet, Bishop Stortford -_ i 
Mall, &c., Egerton Park-road... ee) Bexhill Gussex) ULD.C. oe... G. Ball, Civil Engineer, fees Mel, bali _......................... Ave 
Alterations lo Farm buildings, Funtray, S | eee : seeciintians A. Stronach, jun., 20, Belmont-etreet, Aberdeen ........0 0. a i 
Asyium Extension, Lenzie : sevcccececeeeeeane Glasgow Lunacy District Board ... J. Salmon & Son, “Architects, 63, Both well-street, Glasgow Ses a g 
Drainage Works . nsiabnnlisinietns ee | ry aT ( gutonmnenees H. F. Fredericha, Borough Engineer Burn-rd., West Hartlepool au. 
Water- works, Challacombe............ ae ... Ifracompe U. wee OO. M. Prowse, civil Engineer, Lown Hail, Lifracombe........ soho i 
Pumping Station si i ... Selkirk Town ¢ ened” cossessee, H.W. Taylor, Civil Engineer, Newcastie-on- ee eoeteheceiiawinaieene i 
Retaining Wall, Whitworth-street ... cerseveerseecee, Manchester Corporation oS City Surveyor, Town Hail, Manchester ... cas a 
Painting alls at Workhouse, Crumpeall ............. Manchester Guardians ................ A. J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, strutt- strvet, Manchester ..... a 
Road Works, Wrexham-road, Pentre, » Broughton... . Wrexham Town Council..............., A. Woolley, Surveror, 3, Tempie- pow, WrexDam 0... 
dewers, &c., Backworth . ‘ ewes TYBOMOUH B.V.C. oo. A 8 Dinning, 21, Eilison- ~place, Newcastle... iecacnaiieanredi 
School .. ete «» Mexborough school Board canned Hi. L. Tacon, Architect, ll, W eatgate, Rotherham pa 
Additions to Police Station, “Minera... ww» Denbighshire County Council ...... RK. L. Willams, County Surveyor, Denbigh..... a 
Police Station, Market Weighton, YOPKS....0.00- veneer East Kiding County Council.......... A. Beaumont, Civil Engineer, County Hall, Beveriey.. : a : 
Police Station, Gc., ThOemtom .......... ... ccceccscesssceses Lancs County Council... H. Littler, Architect, #reston ..... coun icmiacbeaneasses io, Es 
Concrete Works, &e., at Electricity ‘Works .. .. | Dartford U.v.c, . jonas i d,C, Hayward, Sessions House, Dartford. Setahuhiadsluniatestuuiesisk b 
Road Materials (1, goo tons) .. wwe Lichfleld (Staffs) R. D.C. cesveveeeeee 2 J, Knapman, Surveyor, Lichfeid ...... Ati 
*Purchase and Kemovai of voronation ‘Stands... wees London County Counc il, weve, Valuer, London County Council, Spring ‘gardens, S. WwW. 
Culverts, Avonbank Electricity Works . wee Bristol Corporation... .. H. ¥F, Proctor, Civil Engineer, Temple Hank, Bristol . du. 
*Additions to Kefreshment Bar and Beer Cellars......... Central Finsbury Radical Club .. The becretary, $26, City-road, B.C. .... pantsesiononones ao 
Sewers, &c., Cromweil Wood.. seeecuainse -. Southowram Town Council ......... F. Massie, Ctvii Eogincer, Tetley House, "Waketicid poicces Aug 
pehools, Buclid-etreet. ......... ...coccccccsrsrcceres . Swindon School Board ............... Bishop & 'Pritenett, Architecta, Swindon sbbbesibens i ; 
a Sunset-avenue., on Woodford U.D.C. .......06..-.ccc0se00ee, W. Farrington, mnt gS Woodford Green, en RNeNER a ; 
SEIRN, GOD. escnsntnantiesscaicnenteveseceemes Pontypridd U.D.C, ........... z P. Wiison, Engineer, 66, Victoria-street, 3.W. oo... cece 1 : 
Schools .... Linlithgow School Board se I, Scott, Architect, lanuaheow ; ales as a 
dewerage Works, “&c., Crescent- -road ... ecsrcsssercecese] Dukinfield Corporation .......c0ce.+ M ‘Hague, Borough surveyor, Tuwn Hall, “Dukinfield . met ae 
Reservoir, near Baris yeaa Northants cesseeserserees, Rushden Water Board .. ... KR. E. Middleton, Civil Engineer, 17, Victoria- street, BE sctsons u 
AAGAItions tO WOrkhouse ........crccscccceeserceess. cseceesseces oes New Ross (Ireland) Guardians .. P, A. Pope, Hoard Room, New Koes ponecsensoes ron ceseeecos ree se a 
Pump Works, Baikerne Hill . asesienehainimnmeiiimeie Colchester Town Council ............ v. E. Bland, Town Hail, Colchester 
Cottage Hospital, Khumney, Mon. Se ll siscetssteteteescereee.| Liewellin & Co., Architects, ADerdare Aug 
*New HKoads, Muswell Hill ......... eencdu oncontustessnaeesel cae Company ese Wiggers & Co., 4, Frederick's piace, Vid Jewry, E.C...... eeneenn a 
Cast lrou Pipe Trench, High Bridge .............0.......0+ Knaresborough Corporation. vaninianii EK. W. Dixon, Civil Engineer, 14, Albert-strect, Harrogate swneis ui 
Additions to Schoois, Victuria-road  ...........60.ee) Swindon Corporation |... 00.6... Bishop @ Pritchett, Architects, ‘Regeut Circus, Swindva ..,....... , G 
Koad, Larne, Ireland ...... iid... widebendedias W. J. Fennell, Architect, 2, Weilingtou-piace, ae d 
Concrete Works at Alderman Dobson's School ........ Grimsby School Board...... H. ©. Scaping, Architect, Court Chambers, Grimeby ............. Aug 
Granite, &c. .. .. .». Danstadle Town Council G, Simeox, borough surveyor, Town Hail, Unnstatie ................ “i 
Keservoir, &c. .... .- Honiton Town Council ...... . Beesley & Co,, Engineers, 11, Victoria-steeet, a ee Avg 
*additional Fire Hy drants, &e. = , Hospital, or. “Darth ord Metropolitan ease Board . Uttice of the board, Embankment, i a Aug 
Nurses’ Home at lofirmary, Gloucester..................... Committee .... sesseeesscensse Waller & Son, Architects, 17, Culiege Green, Gloue ester. cenaabieiini en ae 
Uffices, Piigrim-street, Newcastie-on-Tyne ............... Consett Iron Co., i. oesee . | C, B. Oliver, Architect, Piigrim-street, Newcastle ... ..... mee Aug 
*Tar-paving Grounds, @c., Shirley Board Schovi......... Southampton School Board ......... J. H. Biizard, Architect, Lansdowne House, wncaanschiegetth de} 
*New schovis and Alterations, Parkeston ................. Ramsey School Board ................. Start & Koweli, Architects, Colchester........ sey 
*Lwo Underground Conveniences ..........c000000+0 Lambeth Borough Council ..... Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hail, Kennington « Green, 5.E a 
*Construction of Tramway Route ........ on West Ham Council . seeees., | Borough Bngineer, Town Hall, Weat Mam, EB. ..................60060 Se} 
School ....... sencenite Walsall School Board . seem cccemeeee HL. B. Lavender, Arenitect, Bridge. street, W alsall ..... ; Se, 
*Additions, &ec., w ‘Schools, Bush Hiil Park . ccssessescsees| BBfield Schoo! Board .......01....0000, F. EB. T. Lawrence, Architect, 22, Buckingham-street, W.C... de] 
Water supply, Thornthwaite . ale evcsccccccvecese| WABCO UDA. .., sccorcenarssevccecncees| J. GERRI, Eogineer, Bank-street, Carlie . iii Nu da 
Morvuary, &c., near Folkestone .... eooses| Chesiton U.D,C.  ... ..ccosses Surveyor, Public Uffices, Cheriton ....... de du 
Alterations to premises, The Crescent, Cariisie... eee Miss Bomstead .........ccc0ee | Johnstone Bros, Arc hitects, 3, Lowther. street, Caslisle ..... ..... d 
lwo Houses, Jackson s-avenue, Giedhow .....,... 000+. Mr. Whitworth, Jackson's-avenue, Gledhow ..0... ...ccccescecs cone ao 
Flooring, &e., at Town Mall. sresinovsosrace Retford ¢ ‘orporation covssccoscccancen | Oo DD, Remmedy, ‘Borough Surveyor, Retford . 
W archouse, Leeds wrecscccscnccsoees ses sovecesse ees cosvecccesa.coccee) MSESES. Crowe & Co., Ltd... ..| Jones, Perkin & Co., 7, Vookriage-street, Leeds 
"PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. e 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. Applica g 
“Assistant Sanitary Inspector .. Willesden U.D.C. ... ena | RIES ee ; Aug 
*Appointments on U nestablished Staff of Archt’s Dep. London County ¢ touncil ... 0... 3 to a. “. per week SaeRiat hmibedictate casebtbhicneiae ice Lux 


Those marked withan asterisk(*) are advertised in thie Number. Competition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. will. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, xviii. & xix 











emmee mt & cea. | PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | PRICES CURRENT (continued): : 
Stroud Green.—82, Upper Tollington Pk., u.t. 74 | *.* Ou BRICKS, &c ; 
| i oe OG 
yts., Lae SSN I winner ek anebiablinskes £650 | | average 8 am fame 2 - —t —. the Lae é 
Comtractions used im these lists.—F.g.r. for freebold | ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which | Dowble Stretchers 19 0 © per 1,000 at railway 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for should be remembered by those who make use of this | Double Headers.. 16 0 o  ,, " 
improved ground- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; | information. One Side and two 
f. for freehold ; ¢. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r, for | BRICKS, &c. |, Ends .......-. yee fn ” " : 
estimated rental w.r. for weekly rental; y.r. for yearly | £a¢ ; | Two Sides and one 3 
rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum Seocks a Ed owen ee ee es sc 0 " ' 3 
for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for poor a a Stocks and + 13 © per 1,000 alongside, in river Splays,Chamfered, ; ‘ 
for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; av. el Guiasies wints........ me 6 " ” 
avenue ; gins. for gardens ; yd. for yard. | vaing Se Stocks : os < oa ” oe Best Di Salt 
<a Shippers ........ s 7. - re = ba eaders 
ee Flettons ...... pom 2 3 Oe og at railway depst and H Bullnose m= 0 0 ” ” ' 
seniiatien Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 © i 
MEETINGS. Bet Farcham Red 130 @ (O" " " and Flats ...... 140 0 + - 
‘- Best Red 3 " " ” Double Stretchers 15 © © mA "” 
Saturpay, AvuGusT 16. eaien ae me Double Headers.. 14 0 © pe ” 
pret Am taton Ponte summer visit, to — Blue Pressed _ a . rs OE See nas toe $0 0 
‘oot's Cray € to the church. taffordshire .. 4 6 ™ . * Aaah eel sad . 
Do., Bullnose .... 412 © ae = “ | Seanad ene 
AvuGust 11 To AuGcusT 16. | Best Stourbridge ’ | Sola Chamfered, eo © a " ; 
Institution of Junior Enmgineers.—Summer meeting ; | Fire Bricks .... 4 6 © ” o " ‘Squiets......-. ™4™ Oo 0 " ad 
Visiting works, &c., at Blackpool, Fleetwood, Barrow-in- Gtazep Bricks | Seconds “ 
Furness, Liverpool, and Preston. — hy and | Whiteand 
o oa ivory Glazed oe | Salt Glased.... 2 0 © . less than dest 
EDNESDAY, AUGUST 20. —* peepee ~ ge ” ” " | Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 3 per yard, deliveres 
obildert Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. Ze a se aeewes ” 7 ” enya am 7 Renae oe te °o ” te! , e 
rdinary meeting of the members, 8 i ment 9 per ton, deliverc: 
& a and soooes 17 0 0 ” ” , | Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. = oe w " 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 


Norsg.—The cement or time is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 





£ sd. 

Grey Stone Lime........++.. 108. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 26s v Wy ton at rly. dpt. 

STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft.cube, deld, rly. depct 
Bath coos & i 0 - 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 - i 
Beer in blocks .... 3 6 ee ‘i 
Grinsbill Po seo BO 0 on 
Brown Portland in blocks s a pes ne 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 - a 
Red ill ” 2 5 ” * 
Ch a n Red F t 23 ” ” 
Red ' 24 ” ” 
Hard York in blocks ...210 —,, 7 


to sizes 5. d 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 2 8 gt eae oi 
at rly, depot. 
- oe 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 © a a 
a a 3 in. sawn both sides 
faa og og 3 3 e os 
if-faced Ditto o = ms 
Edpton Wood (Hasd Bod) fa Mechs © scer'h. cube. 
id. rly. dept: 
” ” » 6 in. sawn both 


sides landings @ 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot. 
” ” » 3 in, do. 1 ” 


SLATES. 
in. fo. 4ed. 

20 X 10 best blue Bangor..12 0 oper 1000 of 12:00 at ry.dep 
ee 2» «6s 8 tO. OO - ” 

16x 8 best ” 6 17 6 ” ” 

cits uae Portma- 

** 7 6 ” ” 
rn... Fe, é 50 * ” 
20x10 best Eureka un- 

_—— 13 10 © *” ” 
16x 8 “ 7 10 © - o 
20 X 10 permanent green 30 10 © o ” 
16X8 * o 6 oo ” 
TILES. 
Best red i} < 
in roohug tiles. ne 6 per 1,000, at rly. depdt, 
tees: valley .. 3 7 per doz. . ” 
Best Srasaien _. =e 8 6 per 1,000 * ” 


4 
Hip and valley tiles.. ° doa, » ” 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or ‘ om 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 87 6 per 1,0co » ” 


Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © ‘9 ” ” 
| eee 4 © per doa ” ” 
Vv ley tiles ease ” ” ” 


Red or Mottled Staf- 


oa ee $0 9 per 1,coo ” oo 
° 4 1 per doa, ” ” 
= a ccosacescccen 3 8 oe ” ” 
WOOD. 
Buitpinc Woov.—Yex.ow. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. meee Ss. 4. * && 
by PA OUR OE Dissiiccescsceesn 96202 @ 0 6 0 
Wer Miskes teens 1310 0 1§ © © 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in...... 10310 © 1210 0 
Battens : best 2g by 6and 3 by6 .. 010 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals : seconds ..........0....... 1 0 olessthanbest 
Battens; RORNREE: cnccwnssous cocnee ©%1o SO 5p oF om 


ain. by ¢ in. aad o&. ty 6 be. a @@ @ om ¢ 
Focsign het sinbysin.. 8 0 © 9 0 © 


s int by 23 ia. by ot in esses © 10 © more than 
battens. 


re ber : ‘Best ‘middling ecccccecs zo “iced at fe 
ir timber ; t mi At per of so ft. 
or Memel (average species 
et e6e cece 410 $ 9 0 
Cee evceosccoesesceece 45 410 © 
Small timber (8 in. to x0 in.) . 312 3135 0 
balks... ams 3° © 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.).......... 3.0 se ag 


ingas’ Woo A 
White on First - deals, ‘ 
ii Rd 11 in. 0.4. 





ane ° 
steams by 7 im. 16 10 
—,)~ «et = 18 o 

16 10 

ident bE 33 0 


deals ton bey sto. 


- 

oo 
eocoocoo 
eooceco 


ret 
and — 


~ 
— 
- 
° 
eo 


Petersburg : reliow deat,» 


©0°0° ©0 e00000 Booace 
— 
+s 





pe 11D. by Sccccesencecces SO © a1 0 oO 
pm 9 in. ecececssosee 37 O 3 oO Oo 
Battens.. 13 © 4 00 
13 © o 1610 © 

3330 © 1410 0 

zo 0 1 0 Oo 

x + ae Sesegvecccccscccecce 3820 © 33 38 © 
Do. 3 GOW dcixeicccsce 8 OO 8B 0 CO 
Banens.. PENS ce beheutes ones coves + % 6060 1e¢6Oo 


” ” 1 gin, by gin, 13 








PRICES CURRENT Continual 


WOOD. At per standard. 
s. d. > a 
White ~~ and Petersburg — & oe 
bi tighedabhbinmakbkiide zo oO 1200 
Second white deals 3in. by 11 ia. 390 400 
- -- » jin. bygin. 12 0 © 13 0 © 
_— ” ” S2ONS.. 200 910 o 10 10 0 
Pitch-pine : deals ....... acenina oa 100 1800 
Under 2 in. thick extra ...... o10 1 © 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes. 32 0 0 3310 0 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 © © more. 
Oddments oo cecsececccoccece 2200 400 
Seconds, regular sizes .......... 2410 0 2610 © 
Yellow Pine ee 20 0060 3200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube... o 3 6 es4e 
es and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Largs, eS eee ° 6 o30 
cceecesccs o 3 3 os 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube . ° ° es 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch Sesbeshedectessadcetius oo 7h h0Uco co B 
Jin. do. do. coco OO PF : : 
= an ag 
— abasco, per ft. sup. 
Para inalaweeedik ae 44 aka © 0° 9 o om 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
jihbnhhhancebhoedanameak o 2 6 os 0 


Dry ‘Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
en Oe Ph © 010 o 10 


Teak, per load . 1600 2 OO 
American Whitewood Planks— 
| eae 0°30 oc 3 6 
Prepared Flooring — Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
deiner binnacnsnaddechas ©13 0 016 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
SI ia ne renwerccensecaxe 033 6 o17 6 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
IN oo cn cndvccdsinncas 015 0 ro 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
0000 c0ee cccces sees cocecs O11 © o1 ¢ 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
SE GT a a om 6 o13 6 
1% in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


eee 6 os 6 
6 in. at 6d, son saiasene babe iliaes ste 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
se ng Vans, per ton. 
L d. 


£ i & 
Rolled Stee! Joists,ordinary sections 6 ; 75 0 
Compound Girders__,, 8 2 9 5 © 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ‘ordi- 

III go anin ccuaenanered 717 6 817 6 
Fitch ee rrr 8 $s o 815 © 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5s © 
METALS, 


Per ton, in London 


Iron— £ ed fad 
Ceeeee TIE. «0066 einccctdnsse 715 0 8 s o 
Staffordshire Crown “Bars, good 

merchant quality ............ B<so 815 o 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars" .. 10 10 © - + 
IEE Se Ea « gee g 10 0° 
— HOG, BORIS PENSE... ccc cece 95 0 910 © 

galvanised.......... 168 0 Oo ale 
"( And u wards, according to size and gauge. 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 10 0 oO - + 
o ee eee aico + «+ 
9. BBO B-ccccces 1210 © ee ie 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi 
nary quality 
Onliner dn, 6 ty 2 ft. to 
BR. OD GOB icc cs ceccescese ce iz 1s 0 .-« 
” ©6829 &- and 448- 13 5 © = 
| Serre ee 465 (0 <= 
Sheet Tron, allesind, flat, best 
quality :— 
Fo A 16 © © . : 
a ms aa g.anda4g. 1610 © a 
|) eee 13 0 o : 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft.to8ft.20g. 1215 © + =: = 
” » 2ag-andag. 13 5 0 + + = 
ey %465 0 e+ - 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by aog. 
and thicker .. 12 © © . + 
os » «=. @2. g. and 24 g. 3 °° . 8 * 
~ aan yl ee a ee 
Cut nails, 3 in. oo 5 0 915 c 
Under 3 in. usual trade pm. 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton in London. 





o 4 (0 “4 DRSWUERS ecco nccstceses 99 


EA & 2a & 

Laap—Sheet, English, 3!bs.& up. 1317 6 ae 4 

Pipe in cous wilt saduhiouson aun 467 «6 ee * 

Pipe. ice cccccccccccccccccs 1637 6 ~ e 
Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne........-. ton 2% a eae 

Silesian ...... i . 2315 © cti- * 
Corrzr— 

Strong Sheet...... srw 6€¢ 68 . - 

, are eaksaave - eo o1 — 

Copper nails ........- — o om . . 
ne 

trong Sheet.....-....— oe cro - 

Thin ine SEekeCasAee a © o10 + 
Tin—English Ingots...... 4» e 2 8 - 
Sotpgr—Plumbers’ .....  ,, ©o7 +e + = 

Tinmen's ........ enue © og + «a 

© 010 . 





PRICES CURREN1 (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 











SR CRE bs ei dancansvasasenein 24d. per ft. delivered. 
EE Canoe eceaiccucedaueneas ad. ” a 
OE OR SN ne dtc ccddncandedenans 34d. os "” 
2 ary 3d o os 
ON eer «~ Gs « o 
ere 33d 1” os 
32 Of thirds .. ow 5 pes pe 
7 aa es 4 o ” 
Fluted sheet, 3s Mad swedtaadsdcces 3d. “ - 
he secuonsecseees 4d. o- » 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate if. é 
” ” 99 0 Oe we ececes ated - - 
: ” se eee eee 2$d. ” ” 
OILS, &c. £s. de 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels ..per gallon o 2 g 
0 ae ~—— \ anne a ° 30 
Boiled ,, »» iM pipes or barrels .. “a o ai 
: - » indrums .. re 8 °33 
Turpentine, in barrels .... =o - o 210 
” in drums . °30 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 9 6 
Red Lead, seccccemccasce dehneakacead a“ 20 9 oO 
Best Linseed ee percwt. o 8 6 
Stockbolm Tar ..............00...... per barrel 212 0 
VARNISHES, &c Per gallon. 
£ ao é 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........ asuteniaens, OO 
eo rrr , suse @O8IG5 
Supe:fine Pale Elastic Oak... Ray 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ...... ane, ee 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
RE th ca db nieces caneveraccedcdceecsce. @ 28 6 
Fir ve Elastic Carriage anahhdwewe 0 yaéewuenes 12 6 
aperfine Pale Elastic Carriage...... sasaees 16 oO 
F; oe EE i ca ncancdedhbwesenms pwiee 16 © 
Finest Pale Durable Copa! ae PRESS 18 9 
Superfine Pale Copal ow: eae ee 
Extra Pale French Oil.. Mimatiwse«£,  & 4 @ 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish - 00 evcccccccese 13 0 
ute Copal Enamel ...... enad eees ee 
Eats oe eee o12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ........—....... -- O10 6 
MeN SE ING cn nas canes sevaceas sanunkes e116 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ° 2 ° 
I ie aid Lea bee aetna ° 6 
ER CUA a clGan th cane cdasaien eh «a eons 
WII ia oa duasensncdictacxackaddanddeete e109 @ 
French and Brush Polish .............-asee0. ©0136 © 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. & W. R. & W. (Amounts should 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return resected communi- 
cations. ’ 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED 2 

All commu nications must be authenticated 
and address of the sender, whether for publicat 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 

We are compelied to ‘Gecline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any ray to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 

does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

“EN cum regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 


have been stated). 











TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 

or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
anata of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
rooé., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. t¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BRISTOL.—For new bottling stores and additions to 
the Bristol United Breweries’ premises at ©t- Paul's 
Brewery, Bristol. Mr. Thomas Scammell, architect and 
surveyor, 1, St. Stephen- eo i:— 


John Perkins.... £2,330 0/ R. Wilki & ; 
William Church... 2,186 0/  Soms.... £2,084 o 
W. Cowlin & Sons 2,173 Easterbrook & ; 
Jones & Hill .... 2,157 _ Sons .. eee 9,065 OC 
C. A. Hayes .... 2,133 0); G. Humphries -- 1,994 13 
F. Chown® 1,938 © 
All of Bristol 


EALING.—For road and sewer on Ealing Park Estate, 
South Ealing. Messrs. Thos. Dinwi iddy & Sons, sur- 


veyors -— ve 
’ ° Y 
Maeawe® occccececeeseces give cuwasoes £909 


; ; Hale-grove 
HENDON.—For road and sewers on 
Estate, Mill Hill, Hendon. Messrs. Thos. Dinwiddy & 


Sons, surveyors :— 





Dicksom....00..s-0: £1,102 | Ballard ....--a+-+--- £957 
EOS eee 1,097 | Adains’ eeuceuceunnete 939 
Killingbeck .. . 1,030} Neave 234 


[ See also | ne ext page. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Auc. 16, 1902. 











HULL.— gy ay H me part of, and rebuilding, 


a inn, Alfred for the Corporation. | H. G. ermaia, architec Mente, Quantities by Mr. 
Mr. J. H - Hire, architect, Town ‘all, Hull :— W. W. Dearie, Broad-street City — 7 
F. Southern . ohne Hockney & Liggins hy 1994 Burnand .......... £1,984 Richeetean satan wa £1,872 
M. Harper ........ Hall Joiners, 1,98 stightingale eS aA 1,97 | Bulled ..........-- ie 
T. Gentes ...ccccons a nist ‘ownsend p48 LerGem cc ccccee cess 1, 
Hull.) Holliday&Greenwood 1 eS EE 1,590 





KETTLESTONE.—For work at Kettlestone Rect 
— Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 31, C 
Bardell Bros. hoa eo o| W. I. 

. are 363 8 best Dencham™ 5x6 7 3 





LEWES.—For the erection of board-room and offices, 
West-street, for the Guardians. Mr. Hy. Card, architect, 
10, eae ey 
E. Hammond ...... £3,799 | Noakes & Son...... £2,893 





LON DON.— For the erection of a bridge (and apysenshan) 
over the Great Eastern Railway Co.'s lines, Hackney 
be dag for the Trustees of the late Viscount Eversley. 


Messrs. Wigg, Oliver, & Hudson, ——, 80, Leman- 
by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son :— 
ee £11,866 | Patrick & =. ees £13,628 


& Newman 11,821 | Wilkinson Bros.* .. 11,431 





LONDON.—For the erection of wor Great 
Hermitage-street, Wapping, for Mr. A. W. Birt. Mr. 
John Parrish, architect and surveyor, 347, Richmonad- 
villas, Hoe-street, Walthamstow :— 

A. Edwards, Cambridge Heath*.. «« £1,700 





LONDON.—For the erection 
Mead-lane, Wapping, for Mr. A. W. Birt. Mr. —_ 
Parrish, architect and surveyor, Richmond-villas, 
street, Walthamstow : -~ 

8 SS | aan © oo ewan 82 wo we £195 





LONDON.—For the erection of back addition, 71, 
Green-street, Bethnal Green, for Mr. F. Soufield. Mr, 
ohn Parrish, architect and surveyor, Richmond-villas, 

oe-street, Walthamstow :— 
A. Edwards* 





LONDON.—For the ag of D nag ome , Brooksby- 
walk, Homerton, for Mr. Bond.” M Mr. John 
Parrish, architect and ieaen Richmond. villas, Hoe- 
street, Walthamstow : - 

S. Sharpin, Buckhurst Hill®................ £648 


LONDON.—For the construction of ~~ st e, 
Brooksby-walk, Homerton, for Mr. W. H we me 
John ey architect and surveyor, aaa villas, 

althamstow :— 
S Sharm pa wkesessw Seseekedebnewcnwa £205 





LONDON.——For alterations to St. Cyprian's Hall, 
Brockley-road, S.E., musical and other hen mg 
ments, for the Trustees. Mr. ys Jas. Downes, architect, 


iPrnonae Cute os? 
£1,206 o of |S. R. Best .... £674 15 0 





° 
goo o o | R. Soper ...... 644 15 0 
W. J. He "Howie 825 ro 6 | W. O. Collin ads 
795 9 © | , - 
M. Cherise 726 0 © ley-road*.... 607 10 o! 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS’ & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


EOTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


meena 


ae 


of boundary wall, Red | f 





MERTON.— For erecting Parish Offices, Merton. Mr. 





OSWESTRY.-—For additions to market buildings, 
pogry are. for the Town Council. Mr. G. W. 

C.E., Guildhall, Oswestry. Quantities by Borough Engi. 
neer and Surveyor :— 


i. PORE... os cawe . . Higgins .....- £1,249 10 
W, Felton ...... Aus 0 W, if Thomas, 
westry® .... 1,099 9 





Park-road School, for 


PLYMOUTH.—For H 
Board. S Seny J. Snell, architect, 


Plymouth School 





Plymouth :— 

ee Pere £18,699 | S. Roberts ........ £17,341 

- Partridge ...... * 650 | Allen & Tozer .... 17,23 
A. Andrews ...... 8 600 | J. P. Berry ...... 57,28 
en eps 3 * p caeaee ube is 16,997 
Wakeham Bros..... * wa Richards... ....... 16,727 
Pearn Bros, ...... A. N. Coles ...0.- 15,920 
We BURRS o. c0es ae ms | W. J. Jinkin® .... 45,350 

All of Plymouth. ] 





VENTNOR (I.W.).—For the erection of 
fences and entrance gates at the Undercliff Isolation 
ey Mr. George Boughton, architect, Ryde, 


Mitr A. Vincent, Ventnor* . £167 
For sinking an artesian well, 225 ft. deep, and 
viding pumping gear and windwheel :— 
Duke & Ockenden, camer Swab ot £262 10 


Correction.—In our issue for August 2, page 115, we 
ave a list of tenders for alterations and additions at 
* Freemasons’ Tavern,’ Wood-green. The work is being 
carried out at the Fishmongers’ Arms. The mistake was 
not ours ; we printed the information as it was sent to us. 











ae OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bee ea eee 
Es Soua becca She 





SUBSCRIBERS ts LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 


Samba ot ert EGR aa a. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


‘Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other of 


RE DsanpractiN! BBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK. 














for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL 





‘THE BATH | STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 


FLUATE, oy y for Hardening, Water aterproofing, 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


Gnempeeating the Beg ES See Stone Co. ete 
Chief incee iiabet td cite tien 
Somerset. 


London :—Mr. B. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


te.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4a, 
Poultry, B.C. —The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 

to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 








pro- | Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 


Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & §, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, LITHOGRAPHED 


ens ira atch (i weeninee 
. WROTMINSTER 


METCHIM & SO M {or os Bougser, 
eu SURVEYO DIARY AND eta 
1902, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAs., E. ORFEUR, 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 


COLCHESTER. 
Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 











———= | Telephone: 0195. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 








Special attention ts gtven to the above by 


Preach Asal C1 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 





Applications 
a GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
» Lonpon, BE. 


CANNON STREET, E.6: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
852 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


BRISTOL. 


47 & 49,8t. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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